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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


The debate on the second reading of the Education 
Bill will do its work—that the Government majority was 
large, 206, is nothing—it will provide ample material 
for propaganda against the Bill for years. Mr. Balfour 
proved that it infringed on all its own principles, and 
could effect no settlement of any kind. The Irish 
Nationalists have laid down conditions which cannot 
be granted without completely destroying the present 
Bill. Mr. Asquith supported the Bill in a speech which 
made it perfectly clear that, so far as he took any 
interest in it at all, he disliked it. Mr. Birrell, in one of 
the poorest second reading speeches ever made by a 


Minister in charge of a first-class Bill, admitted by his | be 
i f vill formity that the Bill | mene. 
dingy the light of modern criticism, to give a child the Bible, 


measure of reprisals on the Church. That will do for 
us. 
say, Mr. Healy made the cleverest speech in the debate. 


Earlier in the debate Sir Henry Fowler was called up 


to give the Government in difficulties his air of blameless | 
respectability. What a pity respectability should so often | 


be deadly dull! In a pained way Sir Henry deprecated 
the unkind things that had been said of the Ministry : to 
accuse so many honourable men of such wicked things ! 
He protested that they had no enmity at all against 
the Church. Of course not: the man who stamps on 
you always does it out of kindness, to teach you the 
blessed lesson of humility. What is the object of these 
iterated protestations of love for the Church? They 
take in nobody. No one believes a Nonconformist 
Radical when he professes friendship for the Church 
any more than he believes himself. This offensive 
element in the controversy at any rate might be dropped. 
The whole country is aware that animus against the 
Church of England is the motive-power of this Bill. 
To make believe the animus is not there is hypocrisy. 


‘ 


We prefer Mr. Lloyd-George who lets his intent be 
| very plainly seen. He describes the Bill as an attack 
_ on clericalism—and clericalism from his lips everyone 
| interprets—as he means it to be interpreted—as the 
| influence of the Church of England. A clever advocate, 
| Mr. Lloyd-George dropped the case he was ostensibly 
_ to argue—religious equality—for he evidently felt it was 
not capable of argument and took his stand frankly 
on theological bias. He sounded the Protestant drum ; 
the Church is to lose her schools and be debarred 
the opportunity of teaching her own children in the 
schools because of the growing influence of the High 
Churchmen. This frank appeal to prejudice must be 
especially gratifying to Radical Churchmen such as 
the Bishop of Norwich, Canon Scott Holland, Mr. 
Justice Phillimore, or Mr. Noel Buxton. Mr. Lloyd- 
George knows perfectly well that the question of High 
Church and Low Church is absolutely irrelevant to 


In accordance with precedent, one might almost | 


this controversy. But we can believe that he really 
does not know that his Biblical appeal is insincere. It 
is quite likely this very ‘‘ advanced ” man is blissfully 
ignorant of the results of the Higher Critical move- 
Has he ever heard of the Higher Critics? In 


without explanation or assistance, as his entire religious 
authority, one must either be a cheat or a fool. 


Mr. Chamberlain showed with his accustomed clear- 
ness the absurdity of undenominational teaching as a 
religious settlement. Everyone admits that logically 
there is nothing to be said for it, but to Mr. Asquith 
that seems but an additional reason for adopting 
it. To be illogical isa robust British trait, to be much 
boasted of. But in this case, though logic be ousted, 
everybody is not happy. If everybody were satisfied, 
we might be content to dispense with logic. But the 
illogical arrangement pleases but one religious group. 
Those who would like a little more logic have also a 
right to be considered. Obviously, as Mr. Chamberlain 
said, there are only two settlements possible, secular 
or denominational. He admitted that the denomina- 
tional settlement is not impracticable, but is in fact 
working at this moment in the industrial and work- 
house schools. Mr. Ramsay Macdonald, who prefers 
a secular settlement different in nature from Mr. 
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Chamberlain’s plan, went home in his criticism of un- 
denominational or ‘‘ simple Biblical teaching”. ‘‘ The 
tendency was to make the teaching of the Bible a 
merely formal matter.” And this formalism is the 
State religion we are to establish in the schools! Mr. 
Macdonald knows something of the class from which 
both elementary teachers and scholars come. 


Many have read in Clarendon’s great book how 
Falkland would with a shrill and sad accent ‘‘ingemi- 
nate peace”. Almost till his death at Newbury the 
words were constantly on his lips. But until this week 
we must confess we had never heard of ‘‘ ingerminating 
peace”. According to the parliamentary sketch in the 
‘*Daily News” a few days ago this is being done at 
the present time over the Education Bill. It sounds 
like some Koch or Pasteur treatment. Here is a 
chance for the editors of the Oxford Dictionary, ever 
alert for rare and curious uses of words. 


Incidentally the education controversy has made one 
exposure which is worth noting. The Dean of Can- 
terbury, whom everyone knows to be a robust Pro- 
testant, has felt himself compelled to resign the 
chairmanship of Lady Wimborne’s League, first 
described as the Ladies’ League, and now impudently 
enough as the Church of England League. Dr. 
Wace, being an honourable Churchman, would not 
remain in an organisation, professing to be a Church 
institution, which called itself neutral, when an attack 
like that of the Education Bill is being made on the 
Church. This is a significant exhibition of the moral 
cowardice of this League’s founder and organisers. 
But the prettiest touch is the apology published that 
the League does not like to take up a party attitude. 
No; it does not like to oppose the Government, as 
Lord and Lady Wimborne’s political ambitions have 
carried them across into the Liberal fold; but they 
dare not openly support the Bill, as that would show up 
the hypocrisy of the thing as a Church organisation. 


Quite remarkable was the meeting held in the 
Caxton Hall on Wednesday to consider the Sunday 
question. A meeting more representative of all bodies 
of Christians in this country we should think had never 
been held. Anglicans, Roman Catholics, Wesleyans, 
Nonconformists, all were there. There is every reason 
to think that there is a growing sense of the need of 
safeguarding Sunday—which is good as far as it goes. 
But we do not think that the question was presented 
to this meeting in its right proportions. The matter 
of attendance at public worship should have been put 
first, as the essential positive observance of Sunday. 
A day of mere inactivity might become a social curse. 
Day of rest of course it ought to be, but rest does not 
mean idleness. 


Labour members defeated the Government in the 
Standing Committee on Law over the clause making a 
week instead of a fortnight the term for which accidents 
must incapacitate in order to come under the Com- 
pensation Act. They insisted on three days; and 
would not admit the force of any argument or evidence 
that trivial accidents would be magnified improperly into 
claims if such a short period were fixed. The labour 
members are very touchy and very ‘‘classy”. They 
were more reasonable about a proposal of one of their 
number to impose liability even for accidents caused by 
the serious misconduct of workmen. As they admitted 
such a possibility of human nature in their class, they 
were straining at the gnat over the three days’ limit. 
A little more suavity on this point would have smoothed 
the way for the very just proposal to make compensa- 
tion in serious cases payable from the date of the acci- 
dent and not as now from the end of the first fortnight. 


By caving in, miserably enough, to Mr. Keir Hardie 
several times lately the Prime Minister irritated stiffer 
Liberals, and at the beginning of the week the Chief 
Government Whip braced himself up for a firm stand. 
Mr. Keir Hardie claimed that the labour party ought 
to have a member of their own on the Housing of the 
Working Classes Committee. Mr. Whiteley declined 
flatly to comply with this demand. He had given Mr. 
Keir Hardie’s group a place on the Income-tax Com- 


mittee and the Local Taxation Committee, and by 
doing so had got into difficulties with the Conserva- 
tives who claimed at once that they ought to have 
an extra man on to restore the balance. He has made 
some nice mathematical calculations and finds that 
Mr. Keir Hardie’s group are entitled to a one twenty- 
third of the representation on these committees; yet 
out of seventeen committees they have been repre- 
sented on thirteen. Fortified by these figures Mr. 
Whiteley declared that he did not intend any longer to 
sacrifice his friends. 


This was on Monday, and here seemed the makings 
of a pretty and interesting quarrel between Liberalism 
and labour. But when the matter arose again on 
Tuesday Mr. Whiteley was not quite so tart. He no 
longer pressed the point about “‘ sacrifice ” of ‘‘ friends”. 
His only claim was to be “fair”, he felt ‘‘ bound”, 
&c. The blunt, hard talk was all on the other side— 
though Mr. Fenwick, the Liberal-labour or labour- 
Liberal M.P. who sits on the Government side, made a 
warm protest against the claim of the labour group 
opposite. The incident ended rather tamely, for Mr. 
Keir Hardie and his friends, after one little division on 
the question whether Major Dunne be added to the 
committee, sat still and suffered all the other members 
to be added without a word of dissent. Obstruction is 
clearly the last plan in the minds -of the Independent 
Labour Party. Fancy the Irish party in its palmy day 
satisfying itself with a single division over a quarrel of 
this sort. 


One thing in this affair should be remembered. The 
Chief Whip of the Government admits that he has 
already given the Independent Labour Party a great 
deal more than their fair share of representation on com- 
mittees. Assume that he is right, and that they have 
had more influence than they have a right to on these 
committees—surely, then, it is scarcely for Mr. 
Whiteley to pose as the disinterested ‘‘ trustee ”—his 
own word—of all parties in the House. The less said 
about impartiality and so forth the better surely. He 
went still further in admission: he had taken great 
pains to ‘‘conciliate” the Independent Labour Party. 
This is curious impartiality ! 


Any little reference which Mr. Chamberlain in a 
House of Commons speech makes to his past invariably 
tickles his audience ; and when there is a notion among 
his opponents that he is skating on thin ice the pleasure 
is doubled. There was fun of this kind on Wednesday, 
but the most interesting personal touch was after all 
one out of which no mischief could be imagined—the 
reminder that he had sat in the House of Commons for 
thirty years. Mr. Chamberlain well in the running for 
the Fathership of the House of Commons—a droll 
idea! Yet is there anything more incongruous between 
Mr. Chamberlain and Fatherhood of the House of 
Commons than Mr. Chamberlain at seventy finding it 
‘*not too late to seek a newer world”? The splendid 
energy and audacity of it really must appeal to every- 
one. There is perhaps nothing in the story of English 
politics quite to compare with it except the Gladstone 
chapter. 


What form Mr. Chamberlain is in just now is well 
shown by his speeches at the Australasian Merchants 
dinner and at the Liberal Union Club. He spoke on 
Wednesday about drawing near to the end of his 
public life. But there is no sign in the world of it. 
Certainly he has not for a long while made a better 
speech on empire than that he made on Wednesday, 
fervent, thoughtful. Especially good and fresh was 
the application of Cowper’s lines on commerce, and its 
duties and responsibilities—though the lines themselves 
were of Cowper’s prosiest. The ironical allusion to the 
mistakes of inexperience which have been made by 
Mr. Chamberlain’s successors at the Colonial Office 
was as good as Disraeli—‘‘ The Parliament will grow 
older or die in its youth, and the Minister no doubt 
will attain to the highest position by gaining the ex- 
perience he now lacks”. As he said yesterday the 
language which was thought good enough for the 
Opposition in Parliament was not good enough when 
dealing with the Colonies. 
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The Prince and Princess of Wales landed at 
Portsmouth on Tuesday. English people in the bulk 
persist in being neither informed nor imaginative as 
to India. As for the mixture of imagination and 
information, which is the ideal union for a true 
imperialist, it scarcely exists so far as the attitude of 
the public towards India is concerned. Hence the 
Royal visit to India has—there is really no denying it 
—fallen flat in this country. Papers complain that they 
have not been repaid in circulation or public interest for 
their outlay on special correspondence—it has been 
almost as expensive for them as a little war. Happily, 
the visit has had a very different effect in India itself, 
and this after all is the main thing. On the whole it 
has aroused lively interest and even enthusiasm through- 
out India. 


The position in Zululand is serious, and there are 
unconfirmed rumours that a detachment of mounted 


_ rifles has been cut up. It would be unfair to criticise the 


operations on the strength of the slender cable messages 
received. Apparently however a section of the Natal 
forces under Colonel Mansel narrowly escaped very 
severe handling in the bush a week ago. Colonel 
Mansel for some reason was operating independently 
of Colonel Mackenzie, and a thousand of Bambaata’s 
men made an attack which but for its precipitancy 
might have proved successful. As it was the Zulus 
lost heavily and the Colonists escaped with a few 
wounds. Unfortunately the effect of the fight has been 
to scatter Bambaata’s forces so effectually that Colonel 
Mackenzie cannot now hope to deliver a crushing blow 
at a concentrated body, and the operations will pro- 
bably resolve themselves into a species of guerilla 
campaign. Bambaata’s hiding-place does not seem to 
be known, and the one hope of a speedy end to the 
rebellion is that the chiefs who are wavering may 
decide to throw in their lot with the Natal Government. 
The arrest of the suspected Kula may induce others, 
who are either openly or covertly supporting Bambaata 
and Siganandi, to take the view that Dinizulu’s course 
is the wiser. 


There is no change in the situation on the Egyptian 


frontier except that Captain Parker has been substituted 


in command at El Arish for the Egyptian governor. 
This may appear on the surface a trivial detail, but 
emphasises the point we endeavoured to make clear 
last week—that the chief danger at present lies 
in Egypt itself. This is what the Sultan counts 
upon. It is always too readily forgotten that the 
anti-Christian sentiment slumbers in Islam _ but 
never dies out among the population. There is 
nothing therefore to be surprised at in the support we 
are receiving from the other Great Powers. No one 
wants the Eastern Question revived at this moment in 
an acute form, and both France and Germany have 
many subjects, including eminent financiers, deeply 
involved in the prosperity of Egypt. Sir Edward 
Grey’s statement on Monday last put the whole matter 
with perfect clearness before the world. We are only 
contending for the observance of the terms actually 
agreed upon in 1892. We do not refuse a delimitation 
commission but we insist on the other party evacuating 
the territory under discussion first. 


Of course the Khedive’s position in the matter is not 
an agreeable one. It is true that his ancestors con- 
tested the claims of the Caliph on many occasions, and 
in fact owed their dominion to a successful revolt, but 
there is all the difference in the world between a contest 
of two Mohammedan Powers which remains purely 
political and the present one. As we have indicated 
before, the Khedive is really embarrassed by the zeal 
of the infidel in protecting his rights against the 
Padishah. The Sultan will of course yield in the 
end, but the delimitation commission will prove a 
source of much annoyance. Those who know of 
the Turkish tactics in the Aden Hinterland last 
year will readily understand why. There has been 
some rather glib talk about ‘‘ forcing the Dar- 
danelles”, which might cost more money in ships 
than some anticipate ; it would also be a useful lead to 
Russia and others! The seizure of the revenues of 


Smyrna would be effective in the end but slow. Sir 
Edward Grey will do well to force a settlement on 
one or two other matters while he has the opportunity, 
including the extension of the Smyrna-Aidin line which 
is demanded in the interests of the Sultan’s own subjects 
and the trade of that fertile district of Asia Minor. 


The Tsar opened the first session of the Douma on 
Thursday, the ceremony taking place not in the Douma 
building but in the Winter Palace. His speech con- 
tained no reference to any specific questions of policy ; 
and the conventional term ‘‘ gracious” describes it 
sufficiently. One phrase however, in which the Tsar 
declared that he would unswervingly uphold the in- 
stitutions which he had granted, is reminiscent of the 
whole controversy about the Douma. At the subse- 
quent meeting of the Douma M. Frisch, the Secretary of 
State, said the delegates would be able to work with 
full publicity and freedom of speech, and Professor 
Muronzer of Moscow was elected President. 


The Douma only two or three days before its meet- 
ing had an unexpected situation prepared for it by the 
Tsar. Count Witte had retired and a new Ministry 
had been appointed with MM. Goremykin and 
Stishinsky as its principal members; and they are 
the recognised opponents of all that the Constitutional 
Democrat majority in the Douma represents. Besides 
this two days before its assembly the Tsar promul- 
gated a new body of organic laws which, however 
unobjectionable, or even welcome, they might be in 
themselves, are inconsistent with the claim of the Con- 
stitutional party that all future laws shall be considered 
by or initiated in the Douma. But Russia, with 
loathsome murders of officials constantly occurring, 
and revolutionary ruffians awaiting every oppor- 
tunity, is not a scene for constitutional pedantry. The 
theory of the Douma’s universal legislative supervision 
has been conceded; and Ministerial responsibility 
takes the place of ‘‘autocracy” so far at least that all 
ukases will be countersigned by some Minister. What 
may be the practical result of all this no one knows: 
nor what the majority will make of a legislative pro- 
gramme which in England or France would be deemed 
wildly impossible. 


Second ballotings are still to be held before the 
actual results of the French elections will be known ; but 
it appears that the majority of the supporters of the 
Government over all Opposition parties will be at 
least two hundred. The general political situation is 
not essentially altered ; though it is clear the majority 
is more distinctly a Republican one than that of the last 
Chamber. The real fight has been between thorough- 
going Republicans and all varieties of anti-Re- 
publicans, including the Plebiscitary Republicans, as 
M. Dérouléde, who heads the poll in Angouléme on 
the first ballot, but was run so closely that on second 
balloting he may be defeated. Though many well- 
known Socialists are returned, on the whole they are 
not so strong; and Republican papers are congratu- 
lating the Government on this element of the bloc 
no longer perturbing their middle-class supporters. 
One pleasant and noteworthy feature of the elections 
was the more moderate tone of Republican candi- 
dates in regard to the administration of the Separation 
Law ; though unhappily the elections show it as fait 
accompli. The religious zeal of certain English folk who 
rejoice at the result of the French elections and simul- 
taneously shriek at the Education Bill here makes a 
good jest for a cynic. 


It appears from Lord Welby’s County Council Budget 
statement that the surplus of income over expenditure 
last year, which was over forty thousand pounds, was 
turned into a deficit by the loss of over fifty thousand 
pounds on the steamboat service. For next year the 
loss to the rates will be about the same sum. Gene- 
rally he thinks the Council’s finance is in a satisfactory 
state: but he advised it to give its stock ‘‘a little 
rest”, for the price for loans was too high already and 
a sum of six millions is still required to complete the 
electrification of the tramways. The net unremune- 
rative debt is about thirty-eight and a half millions 
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Compared with other great towns this he holds is 
moderate. The rate of ten years ago was about 17d. 
in the pound and it is at that figure now; but in the 
interval the Imperial grant in aid has been reduced 
from twopence to the fraction of a farthing. In regard 


to education expenditure, as the rate must go up, he — 


reminded the Council that expensive sites and decorated 
buildings were items of possible retrenchment in the 
interests of the ratepayers. 


Here is a true story of War Office economy. A 
certain regiment, quartered at a considerable distance 
from the point from which its stores are sent to it, 
is obliged according to its equipment list to have 
forty-eight fusees, presumably for the ignition of fuses 
connected with explosives. It was found upon an occa- 
sion not long ago that the regiment was short of these 
fusees and this was duly reported to the proper autho- 
rity. Accordingly two boxes of fusees were despatched 
and, as they are looked upon as explosives, they had 
according to regulation to be packed in a large copper 
receptacle of considerable weight and forwarded specially 
to the headquarters of the regiment, where they were 
duly unpacked, taken in charge, entered on the list as 
having been received and the empty canister or box 
returned to the stores headquarter. The size and 
weight of the canister are such that it is estimated the 
cost of its journey to and fro may be anywhere between 
five and ten shillings ; the two boxes of fusees on the 
other hand might have been purchased locally at a 
penny each, 


The Prince of Wales again arrived a day too late to 
be present at the Academy banquet. The speakers 
with one accord avoided the subject of art and devoted 
themselves to that of their several toasts. The event 
of the evening was Mr. Kipling’s reply for literature. 
He had paid his hosts the compliment of thought 
beforehand, and his apologue was of a quality rarely 
heard in after-dinner speaking. Sir Edward Poynter 
had reason to be proud of his nephew. He himself 
attempted to draw the Prime Minister on the subject 
of the resumption of decorative painting at the Houses 
of Parliament. Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman evaded 
the appeal, we think wisely, considering the previous 
history of the scheme. As we have before pointed out, 
the more hopeful plan is for private patrons and artist- 
societies to choose their man (subject to formal 
approval by a committee of both Houses) and pay for 
his work. Will not the Academy show an example by 
offering to decorate a certain space and nominating 
one or more of their members or students to do it ? 


The bananaenters into imperial and municipal politics. 
Mr. Churchill graciously approves Mr. Chamberlain’s 
colonial policy so far as it relates to bananas, so he 
told us at Liverpool ; there is one colonial matter then 
on which he can touch without giving colonists bad 
dreams. Then comes the County Council Chairman with 
his edict against throwing fruit skins about; and the 
banana has now pretty well usurped the former function 
of the orange in making the public break its leg or its 
neck on the pavement. Mr. Churchill probably did not 
think of this or he would have held Mr. Chamberlain’s 
banana policy up to scorn. 


The manager of the refreshment bars at Euston can 
be congratulated on his plan to reform the railway- 
station menu. True, the refreshment at the chief stations 
is not quite so unrefreshing as it used to be. The cup 
of tea is not the cup of nicotine it was—if it does not cheer, 
it does not absolutely poison. Still the railway sand- 
wich is often most offensive. If you do not cautiously 
lift the top layer of bread and examine the contents you 
may find your teeth meeting between a piece of gristle 
and most of us would as soon have gravel as gristle in 
asandwich. Then the coffee ! take it away, it might be 
anything—except coffee. As for smaller stations, with 
their leathery rolls, abominable Bath tuns, acute 
dyspepsia is in the very thought of them. The new 
sandwiches of various sorts at Euston, it is an- 
nounced, are to have no top layer of bread, which is 
a good idea. 


NONCONFORMIST ASCENDENCY. 


Ts debate on the second reading of the Education 

Bill and all the signs in the country make it 
increasingly plain that if ever the piratical craft which 
Mr. Birrell is launching with uplifted eyes gets clear of 
the parliamentary slips, it will certainly capsize. Even 
the timid people who usually declare it to be the duty of 
the defeated side ‘‘ loyally to work ” any measure which 
has been shaped by the wisdom of the legislature are re- 
cognising that the Bill, do what you will to it, is unwork- 
able. It must be ended to be mended. Were the 
Lords to shrink from their duty, the nation would be 
at once plunged into the most embittered strife which 
has troubled England for two centuries and a half. 
In fact, while King and Parliament were fighting 
in the field, thousands of villages lived their quiet 
lives in peaceful unconsciousness, but the new effort 
to impose an official parliamentary religion on Eng- 
land will bring strife into every hamlet throughout the 
country. 

Mr. Birrell Sir Henry Fowler and their friends, we hear, 
are still ‘‘ingeminating peace’ with damnable iteration. 
Three months ago Mr. Birrell was incubating a scheme 
of national education which he felt confident was finally 
to put aclose to religious conflict and unite the suffrages 
of all good Englishmen. He forgot he was a member 
of a Liberal Cabinet which holds that the spoils are for 
the victors. And now his name is to go down to posterity, 
unless the House of Lords saves him from his fate, as a 
pinchbeck Cromwell, a persecutor in cap and bells of 
other people’s religion. We speak in perfect soberness. 
Half the nation detests the proposal to force a County 
Council religion, creedless, colourless, sapless, savour- 
less, on five or six millions of unfortunate children. 
Mr. Lloyd-George scolds the Church of England for 
refusing ‘‘frankly to take its place at the head of 
Protestantism ”. Other Liberal speakers deplore the 
‘‘ anti-Protestant attitude” of the clergy and many of 
the laity. Very sad no doubt. But the important 
fact is that the Church of England has with 
practically one voice, the voice of Evangelicals like 
the Dean of Canterbury and Sir John Kennaway 
as well as of High Churchmen, indignantly repudiated 
the kind of pseudo-religious teaching which the Bill 
establishes and endows out of the publicfunds. There- 
fore, says Mr. Birrell, as you, half the nation, are not as 
Protestant as you ought to be, we shall compel you to 
become so. In the debates of 1902 Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman affirmed that the Church of England was a 
Protestant body, and ought to be content with the 
‘neutral representation of the fundamental principles 
and doctrines of Christianity”, which is ‘‘ eminently 
representative” of the feeling of all good Protestants, 
and Mr. Lloyd-George declared distinctive teaching to 
be inconsistent with the conception of common citizen- 
ship. A non-committal Christianity is, in short, the 
natural religion of an Englishman. And if he does 
not like it, he must have it all the same. 

The ‘‘ Westminster Gazette” admits that if the 
Church of England really will have nothing to do with 
the new parliamentary faith, undenominationalism can- 
not be thrust down her throat. But it claims that 
the Church is retreating from this position, inasmuch 
as the Bishops have protested against educational 
secularism, and the Lower House of Canterbury Con- 
vocation, in a string of rather feeble resolutions, hailed 
by the Liberal press as ‘‘moderate”, has demanded 
that Christian instruction, conditioned as being in 
accordance with the Apostles’ Creed, shall be given 
everywhere. It is perfectly true that the official state- 
ment of the Church standpoint leaves a great deal 
to be desired in point of lucidity and grasp. But 
what is obviously meant is that it should not be, as 
the Bill proposes, in the power of local authorities to 
banish religion altogether from any school, nor the 
Australian system of pure secularism be adopted under 
which religious teaching can only be given in voluntary 
Saturday and Sunday schools. These schools are 
a complete failure. Violent articles in the Liberal 
press, headed ‘‘ The Bishops versus the Bible” and 
the like, have made the Episcopal bench nervous about 
seeming to disparage the ‘‘simple Bible teaching” 
imposture. Still, if the Government propose to settle 
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religion on the only logical platform which is now 
feasible—that of confining the teaching given under 
the local authorities to secular subjects, while affording 
the fullest and most ungrudging opportunities for de- 
nominational teaching in all schools, where desired by 
the parents—the ordinary teachers being allowed, if 
willing, to assist in it—we are convinced that the 
Church will accept the proposal. Liberals cannot 
‘say, ‘‘ See, it is you, not we, who want to turn the 
Bible out of the schools”, when the Church (and, 
we should hope, other denominations aiso) steps, Bible 
in hand, into the gap. No doubt, a question may 
arise whether voluntary effort—which would include, 
however, the assistance of the regular teachers who 
were willing to give it—could cope with the problem, 
especially in big cities. If the Church cannot rise to 
her Divine commission, modern Christianity stands con- 
demned. A living faith would call forth an army of 
Teaching Brothers and Sisters of the Poor, to build up 
the religious future of England. 

The “facilities” thrown to rural denominationalists 
like a bone to a dog are not in the least what is 
wanted. They would still leave dissent—or, if a neutral 
expression be preferred, inorganic Protestantism—as 
the established and endowed religion of the land. The 
parish priest would come in under them as the deputy 
of the regular teacher—a tolerated interloper in a 
school which has very likely been built, or supported 
for years, by his exertions. Above all, the Church 
‘would seem to place her seal on the foolish and 
unscientific idea that a boneless and unhistoric theism 
can be made the foundation for revealed religion, as 
though the counsel of God towards men in His Church 
and Gospel ordinances were something additional and 
extra and not of the very woof and web of Christianity. 
If Church teaching is anything at all, it must be 
substructure, not superstructure. A child’s education 
must begin, not end, with the teaching that it is a 
member of a Divine family and fellowship, and on this 
fundamental conception the Catechism bases instructidn 
in its privileges and duties towards God and its neigh- 
bour. To begin with ‘‘ethical teaching” and end (if there 
is time) with the Christian faith is to invert the order 
of religious training. Nor can undenominational and 
Church teaching be imparted in alternate layers. No 
doubt it is usual at present in Church schools, out of 
delicacy towards children of Dissenters, to teach the 
Catechism on one or two mornings only, and it is asked, 
how will the clergy be worse off under the Bill? But 
Bible lessons from a trained Church teacher, lessons 
starting from a Church standpoint and penetrated with 
definite doctrinal conviction, are something wholly 
different from scriptural scraps imparted precariously 
by an untested ‘‘ Civil servant” apostolically commis- 
sioned by the County Council. 

We say ‘“‘untested”. And the Government claim 
that the election—for the poor electors had never heard 
of the fallacia plurium interrogationum—gave them a 
clear mandate to abolish ‘‘tests”. It was, however, 
certain from the first that they could and would do 
nothing of the kind. ‘‘ It is the business of the State ”, 
cries that medizvalist Mr. Lloyd-George, ‘‘to train 
and discipline the conscience on a Christian basis”. 
But the trainer might avow himself an atheist! The 
basis of Christian teaching is to be ‘‘our common 
Protestantism”. But Baptist children might be taught 
by a shaven monk! The good muddle-headed voters 
did not mean this, or mean anything; but “‘ priestly 
tests” sounded almost as dreadful as Chinese 
slavery. Now, it appears, the Bill merely gives 
the imposing of the “test” to the local authority 
instead of to the managers. Candidates for employ- 
ment are not to be required to ‘‘ subscribe any religious 
creed”—they never were; but, says Mr. Birrell, ‘‘ no 
restraint is intended to be placed on the local authority 
in satisfying itself that teachers who undertake to give 
religious teaching are not unqualified to give it.” In 
Wales this will mean that no Churchman need apply. 


What could be more illogical than this absurd Bill as | 


coming from champions of ecclesiastical equality and 
State neutrality in religion? Yet the Government has 
not the courage to be resolutely unjust. Its concessions 
destroy the policy of the measure without conciliating 
anybody. The Bill is oppressive and yet cowardly. 


LA FRANCE QUI MEURT. 


“Ts Bloc is in the saddle again; that is the net 

result of the French elections held last Sunday. 
Numerous second ballots are to take place, but they 
will evidently not affect the general character of the 
election, which renews the lease of power of the Sarrien 
government, or, at all events, of the body of political 
opinion which it represents. We are more sorry than 
surprised at the result. Experienced observers may 
have been wrong in this case, as they have been 
wrong before, but the deplorable fact is that the 
French nation has not allowed itself to be affected 
by events which even those who knew it well were 
convinced would stir it from its habitual apathy. 
The series of governments which have formed the 
executives of the Bloc have outraged every senti- 
ment which was commonly, though apparently with- 
out reason, supposed to distinguish the French nation. 
Religion and honour have alike been violated by 
their policy, and military discipline has been rudely 
shaken. The odious system of delation practised, and 
exposed only a short time ago, surpassed in wicked- 
ness anything possible outside of Turkey, but it has 
been publicly endorsed and defended recently by ad- 
vanced Republicans. The Church has been monstrously 
treated, but certainly not worse than the army, whose 
loyalty has, however, stood the test with admirable 
calmness. During the late strikes the soldiers proved 
absolutely ready to obey on every occasion, either to 
stand firm without retaliating beneath a hail of missiles 
or charging and firing on their own class, when ordered. 
The appeals of mob oratory appear at present not to 
have sapped the discipline of the troops, nor have the 
far more invidious example of some of their chiefs. With 
a removal of the Bloc régime it may be doubtful how 
long the army will retain the traditions it has inherited 
from a glorious past. While the private lives of officers 
are no longer safe from the espionage of their colleagues, 
the soldier must find his personal loyalty sapped in time 
by the prevailing tone. 

This election differs little from many of its prede- 
cessors in its main features, but the provocation ex- 
perienced by the nation far exceeds anything it has 
suffered since the inauguration of the Third Republic, 
yet the strange result has been that the system respon- 
sible for such a state of things seems to be more firmly 
established than ever. Besides merely emphasising its 
approval of the Republic as it is now worked, we fear 
we must assume that, if it does not greatly approve, 
the nation is by no means indignant at the régime of 
M. Combes and General André. 

It would not perhaps be fair to put down the victory 
of the Bloc entirely to public approval or apathy. In 
reviewing the results of French elections we always 
have to take into consideration the advantages obtained 
in electioneering by the party in power. Nowhere does 
the motto ‘‘ beati possidentes” find its application so 
thoroughly developed. The mere fact that a certain 
brand of Republican could pull the wires in Paris would 
be quite enough to ensure their side a large quota of 
representatives. It would take an enormous wave of 
popular feeling to counteract its effects, but such a 
wave might well have arisen after the experience of the 
last few years. Not only is this not so but there is 
hardly a faint indication of a ground-swell of feeling. 
France then, after making all fair deductions, remains 
contented with the same style of policy which has 
earned her so little credit during the first years of the 
twentieth century. 

This seems to mark another stage in the down- 
ward course of France as a great nation. It may be 
that the Opposition proper had little to recommend it ; 
though even within the Republican party itself a nucleus 
of eminent names exists round which right opinion might 
concentrate. The extraordinary nature of the phe- 
nomenon is that it does not. Right opinion certainly 
exists as anyone knows who takes the trouble to talk 
with any number of able Frenchmen who are engaged 
in intellectual labour of any kind, but the truth is that 
the best section of the upper and middle classes will no 
longer trouble itself about current politics, Its members 
will frequently not even go to the poll. They allow 
their country to take its chance ; politicians, they hold, 
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are as a rule canaille and may be left to stew in their 
own juice. This state of things then is due largely to 
the carelessness of an upper class, or what remains of 


an upper class, which is either engrossed in business or | 
frivolous pleasures, and has no time or inclination to | I é { \ 
| tionary disturbances. In spite of her apparent national 


serve the country or even to take the trouble to present 
public affairs in their true light before their fellow- 
citizens. As for the lower middle class it remains much 
as it always was in France, divorced from all idealism 
and occupied solely with its own affairs, which are often 
sordid and always narrow. They have no idea about 
politics save that it is the first duty of the State to 
preserve their possessions intact, otherwise they enter- 
tain complete indifference as to the methods by which 
the business of government is carried out. 

While the wealthier classes seem to be wrapped in 
apathy, the peasantry and artisans are developing 
opinions which also mean stagnation, but with a differ- 
ence. The growth of a certain type of Socialism is 
the most striking feature among the lower ‘ couches 
sociales” of France to-day. We are no opponents of 
social economics ; economically Socialism, we believe, 
contains in it the germ of truth; but it cannot work 
unassisted by other influences which it is the prime 
aim of Socialists in France todestroy. Without religion 
and directed by the average man democracy be- 
comes materialism and degenerates into contradictory 
Anarchism. The socialism which has laid hold of the 
working classes in France when stripped of the mere 
verbiage which oratory may throw around it, means 
nothing but the increase of personal comfort and an 
endeavour to fill the pockets of the many from the 
pockets of the few. This is a purely selfish cult, in 
which the nation as such is lost sight of. The English- 
man, with all his faults, still has an outlook upon the 
affairs of his country in general, but the ordinary 
Frenchman is ludicrously limited to the details of his 
own locality and the pursuit of petty distinctions. 

In fact, the general condition of France recalls with 
startling similitude the state of the Greek provinces of 
Rome during the earlier empire. There is a great 
diffusion of personal comfort among all classes, much 
cleverness and intellectual alertness, coupled with 
artistic capacity on a considerable, but not a high, 
scale, a growing dislike for dangerous adventure, and 
a great desire for personal distinction of a trivial kind. 
Scepticism and cynicism as to religion and all high ideals 
are general save in brilliant exceptions. We gladly 
admit that there is much capacity for higher aims 
among a certain class, but unfortunately they have 
allowed the control of events to slip from them, and 
the country at large maintains that indifference to its 
wider destinies which is shown by the recent elections. 
Anyone who has read that remarkable book “ La terre 
qui meurt”” will have grasped the fact that the class 
which was once looked upon as rooted to the soil is 
now drifting into the towns and demands of the Govern- 
ment ‘‘panem ” if not ‘‘ Circenses”. France who for 
long led the world in political ideas now aspires to 
show the way to a dull uniformity of physical ease 
and parochial indifferentism. 


RUSSIA AND COUNT WITTE. 


Be CaetA has come through a series of misfortunes 

that would probably have crushed out a nation of 
less power of endurance and with less recuperative 
resources. The tide of disaster was effectively stemmed 
by the strong personality and firm and dexterous hand- 
ling of one man—a man who not only unquestionably 
possessed the implicit confidence of his Sovereign, but 
had the esteem of the outside world, and especially 
commanded the full reliance of foreign financial com- 
munities. Count Witte’s latest service to his country 
was the crowning achievement of his public life. 
With the assistance of his personal friend and 
collaborator, Count Lamsdorff, he snatched at the 
crucial opportunity that happily presented itself in 
the Algeciras Conference, and by an astute diplomatic 
move reinstated Russia into the place of influence 
which she had temporarily lost in the councils of 
Europe. Their diplomacy prevented Germany’s clever 
manceuvring for pre-eminence, dissipated the night- 


mare which brooded over the peace of Europe, 
and opened the way for Russia to _ rehabilitate 
her credit in the financial markets of the world. 
She was thus enabled to resume the position among 
the Powers that she had lost during her revolu- 


insolvency, in spite of the damaging intrigues and per- 
sistent opposition of the restless predominant party 
of reformers at home, and the boycott of her infiuential 
neighbour abroad, Russia speedily succeeded, under 
Count Witte’s management, in raising the biggest 
foreign loan recorded in the history of national finance. 
Her economic and political convalescence appeared to 
be happily assured at the supreme moment of her con- 
stitutional resurrection. 

The brilliant success of the Russian loan in the face 
of inconceivable difficulties was mainly due to Count 
Witte. But immediately following that achievement 
came his precipitate, forced or voluntary retirement, 
whichever it might be, causing a general shock of 
surprise ; and to none was the surprise greater than to 
unprejudiced observers of his distinguished career. 
For a great Prime Minister to retire on the eve 
of the opening of his country’s first Parliament, the 
Parliament which was created and organised by him- 
self, is as unaccountable as would be the action of a 
naval captain who threw up the command of a splendid 
ship on her first voyage. If Russia were plentifully 
supplied with able public servants; if her states- 
men had distinguished themselves in their respective 
careers, or even shown marked aptitude for the duties 
entrusted to them by their Sovereign—then the retire- 
ment of a Minister like Count Witte would not have 
been a particularly unfortunate or remarkable oc- 
currence. But, asa matter of fact, few such public men 
are at this moment to be found in Russia. Despite 
Count Witte’s faults, he has undoubtedly proved him- 
self to be a sagacious statesman and a skilful diplo- 
matist. And Russia, at the present critical moment 
in her internal affairs, more than at any other 
period of her history, requires an astute diplomatist 
and an able statesman at the helm, to guide not 
so much her foreign as her domestic policy. In 
the existing state of things at Tsarskoye Sello, 
it is well-nigh impossible to sift facts from mere 
rumours. On the one hand, it is declared that this 
first Ministerial crisis in Russia has been brought about 
by a long-concocted, gigantic palace conspiracy. On 
the other hand, we are informed by the S. Petersburg 
correspondent of the ‘‘ Times” that Count Witte 
has been aiming at a new form of autocracy for 
himself, which was to leave him a free hand and 
to deprive the Duma of any initiative in matters 
concerning the future government of the country, 
and that on discovering the drift of his Prime 
Minister’s policy, the Tsar declared in no uncertain 
language that he thought the project Count Witte had 
in mind was unseemly, unwise and dangerous. If the 
dissolution of the Cabinet has taken place solely in 
consequence of the Emperor’s desire to abandon the 
bureaucratic methods of Count Witte, how is it that 
the dissolution of one bureaucratic ministry has led to 
the selection of another, formed from unpopular 
elements? Goremykin, the Premier, is the incarnation 
of extreme Conservatism. His colleagues in the 
Cabinet, S. V. Roukhloff and A. S. Stishinsky, 
Ministers of Commerce and Agriculture respectively, 
are bureaucratic to the core. 

The exceptionally distinguished services rendered by 
Count Witte to his country at one of the most critical 
periods of her history ; the acknowledgment of these 
special services and the honour conferred on him by 
the Emperor on his retirement, and, finally, the con- 
fidence of the nation gained by him during his Premier- 
ship, make it almost impossible to believe that his 
congé is an absolute dismissal. The ‘‘ Novoye Vrémia”, 
one of the calmest journalistic surveyors of the present 
situation, is of opinion that the retirement of Count 
Witte is but a re-starting point in his political career, 
and we are much inclined to endorse this view. It 
looks on the face of it very much like a removal from 
one important position to the command of another still 
more important. In the capacity of President of the 
Upper Chamber, which is to exercise a staying influence 
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on the ‘‘ excess of zeal ” of the Lower one, Count Witte 
will appear as a general holding a position more 
exposed to attack and in greater need of his command- 
ing personality. Had the result of the elections not 
shown that the Duma is going to be an ultra-opposi- 
tion body, Count Witte might probably have remained 
at the head of the Cabinet. But the decisive victory 
obtained by the cadets at the polls has prompted the 
Government to consolidate the Conservative elements 
of the Upper Chamber by rallying the forces of the pre- 
dominant Moderates. It is probable that the primary 
object of the change in the Cabinet has been to cement 
the moderate parties in the Duma. In the float- 
ing of parliamentary reforms the Count should 
have a better chance of forming a Cabinet in his 
capacity of member of Parliament than as a Minister 
of the old régime. The retirement of Count Witte 
does not necessarily mean postponement of reforms, 
nor the extinction of their initiator. The Consti- 
tutional Democrats, it appears, have not failed to 
realise this themselves; hence the earnest appeal of 
the leaders, in their speeches at their last week’s con- 
gress, for moderation on the part of their followers in 
their preparatory attack on the Government. Their 
organ, the ‘‘Retch”, says that if the fact of Count 
Witte’s departure were to disarm the Opposition in the 
Duma, it must be regarded as a master-stroke of 
political strategy. At any rate, it is important, in order 
to prevent the ‘‘slaughter of the innocents”, that a 
strong party of the moderate Government supporters 
should be inside the new Parliament rather than outside 
of it. It is still more important that the Duma, once 
bs pray should not indulge in long-winded vituperation 
of the Government, or waste time in demanding the re- 
scission of the edicts placing certain districts and towns 
under special restrictive laws, whilst murderous attempts 
on the lives of officials and the sacking of public cash 
deposits continue. The passing of a Bill establishing 
the inviolability of the person, abolishing capital 
punishment and giving free pardon to all political 
criminals, would be popular and might be praiseworthy 
if bomb-throwers and murderous burglars were ex- 
cepted from the indemnity. Above all, it is of the 
utmost importance that the Duma should at once set 
itself seriously to the task of laying the foundations of 
a good understanding between the Emperor and his 
people. 


PERSONAL PROPERTY AND RATES. 


ORD DENBIGH in the House of Lords on 
Tuesday made the gravamen of his charge 
against the present system of local taxation the fact 
that personal property contributes so little to it. 
There are not many propositions about rates that 
would command such general assent as this. It is 
obvious, and no one would deny it, unless it might be a 
Radical politician who thought he saw init a suggestion 
that landed and other real property bears too great a 
share of local burdens. He shuts his eyes to any 
case for the landlord; and believes the proposal is 
only an attempt to shift those burdens on to some- 
body else in accordance, as he thinks, with the 
traditions of the landlord class. But most rate- 
payers who look at the question of rates without poli- 
tical bias hold two simple principles, one of them 
being that rates are too high; the other that it is not 
fair that rich people in a neighbourhood should often 
pay less in proportion to their incomes for rates than 
many who are poorer, but who happen to be in possession 
of the only kind of property which is liable to rating. 
Why should one kind of property, they ask, not contribute 
as well as another to the expenses of local government ? 
The demand itself cannot be said to be unreasonable ; 
but we are told that the rating of personalty is not 
within the region of possibility because the practical 
difficulties are insuperable. Rating seems to be full of 
these dilemmas. In regard tothe rating of land values, 
for example, there are experts who, while admitting the 
abstract principle of separately rating land, declare that 
it cannot be done on any consistent and sound working 
system. It is a great deal too soon to take for 
granted the a priori impossibility of either one or the 
other, as the question of rating has never yet been 


seriously taken in hand. If there could be degrees of im- 
possibility we should suppose the greater degree must 
be assigned to the rating of land values; and any 
Government that pledged itself to introduce that prin- 
ciple could hardly decline to deal with the rating of 
personalty on the ground of its difficulty. Yet the pre- 
sent Government has committed itself to the rating of 
land values as part of its radical programme. 

We may suspect Lord Fitzmaurice therefore when he 
hints that the Royal Commission on rating has placed 
the rating of personalty out of the region of possibility. 
Lord Denbigh was on the commission; and Lord 
Lansdowne pointed out that, although there were wide 
differences of opinion, through all the reports ran the 
admission that something ought to be done to give 
effect to the views which Lord Denbigh had ex- 
pressed. Granting that the difficulties are equal, 
the justice of including both real and personal pro- 
perty in rating assessments is considerably more appa- 
rent than the justice of rating land values. It is a judi- 
cial accident that personal property is not rated as well 
as real property. Some centuries ago the attempt was 
made to extend the bases of rating ; and the distinction 
which has ever since prevented personal property from 
being liable to rates was then made on technical grounds. 
We say technical grounds because the case turned 
on the old legal distinction which then separated real 
and personal property from each other as if they had 
nothing in common and differed toto cceelo. But the 
whole course of legislation for many years now has 
been directed to abolishing the differences that formerly 
existed between one kind of property and another. 
Formerly it would have been considered an impossible 
idea that real property should go to the executors of a 
will and not to the heir at law; or that it should be 
liable to pay the testator’s debts; and so on. The 
distinction in rating grew up in this legal atmosphere ; 
but it is not probable that if the rating question came 
before the Courts for the first time now, they would 
decide the case as the older Judges did. If the Courts 
had decided long ago that a man must pay poor rate 
on the value of the cattle he had, as well as on the field 
in which he pastured them, there would never have 
been the difficulty, now alleged to be insuperable, of 
making all kinds of personal property liable to rates. 
Once it had been decided that cattle were assessable, 
the difficulty of assessing stocks and shares and other 
investments would have been surmounted as these 
forms of property began to grow in importance in a 
growing industrial society. 

No one who has considered the complications which 
arise in attempting to rate personal property will be 
inclined to treat them lightly. The point of importance 
is that there is a good case for holding that this subject 
cannot be put aside; for the present Government has 
shown its bias towards dealing with local rating in a 
manner which would not only perpetuate the sole rating 
of real property, but would increase the anomaly of 
drawing only upon this source of local taxation. There 
have been numerous statements from members of the 
Government that the rating of land values was a portion 
of their scheme for revising the rating system ; but none 
which showed that they had the intention of including 
the subject of rating personal property. Yet to omit 
this would be just as piecemeal a treatment of rating 
as that of the Conservative Government which was re- 
proached for its Agricultural Rates Act. Lord Denbigh 
has now obtained a statement from Lord Ripon; and 
the inference may be drawn that the rating of per- 
sonal property will not be passed over as out of the 
range of legislation. The Government promises a 
settlement of the whole question of local taxation ; 
and states that the time has come when it ought 
fully to be considered. It would be a curious 
settlement or full consideration which evaded the 
inquiry whether or not personal property should con- 
tribute as well as real property to local taxation. 

Any widening of the resources of local authorities 
is closely connected with a matter which is of the 
first importance at present. Lord Denbigh joined to 
his proposition for rating personalty a rider implying 
that the system of compounding made a large number 
ot ratepayers indifferent to the growth of local taxation. 
At a time when there is considerable dissatisfaction 
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with local government, there seems an inconsistency in | 


presenting them with new sources of rating whether in 
the form of personalty or of land values. Perhaps if 
there were not so much disappointment with the 
effect which the extension of local government has had 
on local life, especially in the smaller areas, the question 
of their extravagance would not assume so much im- 
portance. If we found a healthier local spirit animating 
these local bodies ; if the mass of their inhabitants took 
a real interest in their self-government, and did not 
confine their exhibition of zeal to occasions where 
political party enthusiasms were aroused, there would 
be less disposition to assume that whether ratepayers’ 
money is spent extravagantly or not is a matter of more 
or less indifference to them. They may complain of their 
representatives, or reproach them for extravagance, but 


at 44, and Milwaukees about 10 points higher. A great 
many operators were forced to sell at the lowest prices, 
because they could not face the contingency of a further 
fall, and there is no doubt that enormous sums in 
differences have been paid this account. The field is 
strewn with the corpses of the slain, and a market does 


| not recover very quickly when many people have been 


badly hurt. After recent experience it is idle to 
prophesy anything about the American market. But 


| we hazard the opinion that, despite of the prosperity in 


American trade, the prices of American securities will 
only rise slowly to their former level, and that anything 
like a ‘‘ bull” campaign is out of the question. But 
then ‘‘ You never can tell”. Congress has risen, and 


| the big interests in America, who want to place their 


they give no support to the democratic theory that if — 


the people have the right of election they will choose 
the men best fitted to represent them. We are 
tempted to say that they illustrate the quite different 
maxim that every community has the sort of govern- 
ment it deserves. Since 1888, at least, there are few 
signs that the art of local government has flourished 
in proportion to the opportunity given it ; and it has 
not proved the successful educational experiment it was 
hoped it would be. We should be all the better if we 
had retained in local administration some of that 
magisterial element of the Quarter Sessions which has 
been superseded by the narrow-minded and ignorant 
local politician. Ifthe country gentleman were to be dis- 
pensed with we began at the wrong end ; he was more 
efficient as an administrator than as a magistrate. 
Perhaps it may be found in course of time that our 


bond issues may be strong enough to engineer a rise. 
It is said that the insurance companies, who in normal 
times are such staunch supporters of the investment 
market, will have some £ 40,000,000 less to invest this 
year than usual, a fact which (if it be one) would 
certainly affect the value of gilt-edged securities, and 
even the class of stocks known as speculative invest- 
ments. But is it a fact? We see it stated that the 
British insurance companies will decline to pay earth- 
quake claims from San Francisco, that is, claims for 
damage arising from or caused by the earthquake, 
which is ‘‘the act of God”. It is of course absurd to 
suppose that the insurance companies, which are not 
philanthropic societies, will pay up on merely senti- 


_ mental grounds, or that they will be guided by any other 


| by fire and damage caused by the earthquake ? 


rating system, as government in general, is a great | 


deal too much founded on the assumed necessity of 
having as bases small local areas. The parish was very 


well in former times; it was the necessary unit of | 
society ; but it may be questioned whether this his- | 


torical connexion has not made us _ unnecessarily 


parochial in these days. It may happen that some | 


adaptation of the method now employed frequently in 
large towns of equalising the rates of the different 
districts will be found feasible over larger areas, and 
perhaps over the whole country. This, if it were 
applied more extensively, would remove the anomaly 
which enables the possessor of personal property to 
escape rating because his property is of such a nature 
that it is not localised in any rating area. He would 
then contribute to rating, as in fact he does contribute 
to it by the grants in aid. Whatever else may be said 
against them they do effect to some extent this desirable 
object. Nobody is very much enamoured of grants in 
aid ; and they have not been regarded as anything but 


temporary expedients; but they provide a method | 


indirectly under the name of taxation for bringing per- 
sonal property into the rating system. Probably there 
is ‘‘ insuperable difficulty” in doing this if we confine 
our levies of rates to local areas. The real question is 
whether it is necessary so to confine them. This has 
not been sufficiently, if at all, considered. Before pro- 
nouncing the difficulty ‘‘insuperable”, and discarding 
the principle of grants in aid because their method is 
faulty, we ought to inquire whether we might not by 
some other method extend the principle ; that principle 
being the liability of personal property to contribute to 
rating. 


THE CITY. 


| ty has not been found necessary to raise the Bank 

rate above 4, but the general view is that money 
will not be cheap for a long time to come. This has 
been a very anxious and trying week on the Stock 
Exchange, owing to the fall in American shares. At 
one time the feeling of despondency almost degenerated 
into a panic, but just before the carry-over American 
rails recovered substantially, and Union Pacifics, having 
been down as low as 145, made up at 152. Compared 
with the previous carry-over the losses appear slight. 
Thus Unions have only fallen 23, Milwaukees, Louis- 
vilies and Denvers 3, Baltimores 1, and Steel Commons 
1}. But then it must be remembered that at the 
previous account Unions made up at 162, and Steels 


consideration but that of their contract and the law. How 
will it be possible to distinguish between ae" done 
n the 
case of a building merely thrown down, of course it 
would be easy to resist the claim. But in the case of 
fire how is it to be decided what was the ‘causa 
causans”’ of the fire? The earthquake breaks up gas- 
pipes or electrical plant and starts a fire, which the 


| wind carries into the adjoining street. Is the fire which 


thus spreads to and destroys adjacent buildings caused 
by the earthquake or not? It seems that a long vista 
of litigation is thus opened up, which it will take years 
to settle, and that the insurance companies will not be 
so foolish as to tie up their funds for all that time. It 
were much to be wished that all the insurance com- 
panies would follow the example of the London and 
Lancashire Fire Insurance Company, which advertises 
a short and exact statement of its possible liability 
and resources. The company’s possible maximum 
loss at San Francisco is stated to be 41,000,000. In 
1905 its premium income was £1,486,638; its 


_ profit and interest #393,421, and the dividend paid 


£72,800. 


Its total security amounts to no less than 
4£.4432,735, made up of capital paid up £227,500; 
Fire fund 4530,000 : balance carried forward £627,000 ; 
reserve fund £1,000,000 ; uncalled capital 4 2,047,500. 
There is surely no reason for anxiety here. 

Every Glasgow man knows “ Dixons”: indeed the 
concern has given its name to a street in Glasgow. 
William Dixon, which is now being turned from a 
private into a public company, is one of the greatest 
coal and iron businesses in Scotland. We do not think 
that any of the Dixons are still inthe business: atleast 
the name does not appear in the directorate. The 
assets to be acquired, including lands, works, and 
collieries, are valued at £1,226,180. The average 
profits during the last four and a half years are certified 
to be £107,064. There is an issue of £200,000 De- 
benture stock (4 per cent.) at par, redeemable at 103 
on and after 1 March, 1911, being part of a total issue 
of £300,000: and an issue of 20,000 5 per cent. cumu- 
lative preference shares of £10 each, being part of an 
authorised issue of 30,000 preference shares of £10. 
As the amount required to pay the interest on the total 
issues of debentures and preference shares is only 
£27,000, and as the average certified profits are 
4,107,064, we can surely say that the public does not 
often get the chance of investing at 4 and 5 per cent. 
with so little risk. 

The prospectus of the Anglo-French Herald Motor Co. 
Lim. will be issued on Monday. The company will take 


over the business of La Societé Anonyme des Moteurs 
' et Automobiles Herald. With proper management and 
| development good dividends ought to be earned. 
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THE PROSPERITY OF THE FIRE 
OFFICES. 


|= most fortunate of the great Fire offices has been 

the North British and Mercantile. Its Fire pre- 
mium income in 1905 was £1,940,195. The losses and 
expenses together amounted to only 83 per cent. of the 
premiums, and left a trading profit of £323,720. This 
profit is considerably in excess of any possible loss for 
which the company can be liable at San Francisco. Its 
claims in that city will be promptly paid, and the result 
will be that the North British and Mercantile and other 
British companies, by whom also claims will be paid 
promptly and in full, will obtain the best of the American 
business at profitable rates. 

The Liverpool and London and Globe practically 
made a fortune by having to pay an enormous amount 
for losses through the Chicago fire of 1871. Thanks 
to the promptitude with which the claims were settled 
then, the Company has had its choice of the best 
business in the States, and has earned very large 
profits. The Fire premium income last year was 
42,199,100, of which £393,706, or nearly 18 per cent., 
was net profit. The balance of the profit and loss 
account at the end of the year exceeded £ 1,000,000, 
after providing for the dividend to be paid this month. 
Since the total amount at risk in the district damaged 
by earthquake and fire is £867,000, the Company is 
in a position to pay the San Francisco loss without 
touching its reserve funds; it is not in the least likely 
that the amount it will have to pay is so much as the 
sum at risk. 

Another of the giant Fire offices is the Commercial 
Union, with a premium income of £2,074,790. The 
Fire profit for the year amounted to £365,117, about 
175 per cent. of the premiums. The Commercial 
Union, with the Alliance and the Norwich Union Fire, 
are confronted with a somewhat difficult problem in 
connexion with San Francisco. Their policies contain 


caused by an earthquake. The question they will have 
to weigh is whether it might or might not be to their 
advantage in the long run to waive their rights under 
this clause and pay the claims. There is something to 
be said on both sides. 

Yet another millionaire company has to be mentioned. 
The Northern received for Fire insurance last year 
4£1,112,592, the trading profit from which was nearly 
17 percent. The maximum liability of the Northern 
at San Francisco is put at £500,000, though the actual 
loss will probably be considerably less. 

Already information has come from America of the 
failure of some of the local offices to pay their claims, 
and of the necessity for some companies retiring from 
business in consequence of the losses absorbing the 
whole of their assets. A few of the United States 
companies will meet their claims as readily and as 
easily as the British offices, but on the whole the San 
Francisco disaster will tend to raise the opinion of 
Americans about British companies and enable these 
offices to make better profits in the future than they 
have in the past. This is much to be desired since 
although a few of our English companies have done 
fairly well in the States, the American business on the 
whole has not proved profitable. 

The task of starting a new Fire insurance company 
and making it a conspicuous success is so difficult 
that congratulations may be offered to the Central upon 
the ability with which its affairs have been managed 
since its formation in 1899. In the six years of its 
existence the loss ratio has been only 4o per cent. and 
it has already built up an annual premium income of 
£342,000. It is only concerned in the San Francisco 
fire to the extent of £10,000 at the outside. The 
Central has lately become fully associated with the 
tariff offices, and in doing so has scored a very distinct 
success in persuading the other companies to recognise 
the wisdom of quoting lower premiums when property 
is protected by automatic fire-alarms. The outlook for 
the Central under its present management is very 
Promising. 


IN THE PIT. 


hd was with much diffidence that I wrote, last week, 

about Mr. Sutro’s new play. Usually I am well 
up in my subject—have a vivid impression to analyse. 
But of ‘‘ The Fascinating Mr. Vanderveldt” I had only 
a very faint and hazy notion. Had I not happened to 
read a description of the play before I visited it, I 
could hardly have gathered any notion at all. Only 
through previous knowledge of what the characters 
were, and what they were doing, was I enabled to form 
enough of an opinion to write an article. A very un- 
interesting article I thought it when I read it last 
Saturday morning. I did not blame myself, though. 
No man can write well about a thing which he has had 
no chance of mastering at first hand. 

How, you ask, had this chance been withheld from 
me? Well, three or four years ago I began to get on 
Mr. Arthur Bourchier’s nerves. He no longer wanted 
my hints on the art of acting, and so, asa hint on the art 
of criticism, he ceased to send me tickets for his theatre. 
Since then, I have not intruded at the Garrick 
Theatre, except once or twice when Mr. Bourchier 
has produced something that I was really anxious 
to see. I wanted to see Mr. Sutro’s play ; so to the 
Garrick again I went; but, on my arrival, found myself 
suffering under the disability common to lads who are 
going to carve out a future in this great metropolis : 
I had only half acrown in my pocket. To find my 
way to the pit entrance, thrust my coin through a 
pigeon-hole, clutch at a brass ticket, and descend a 
narrow flight of stone stairs, was for me the work of 
a moment. I had no misgivings. Though I had 
never happened to see a play from the pit, and my 
heart was leaping with the sense of adventure, I knew 
no fear. How often, passing this or that theatre, 
hours before the performance, had I seen a serried row 
of men and women doggedly waiting outside the door 
that led to the pit! Was it likely that they would spend 


a clause exempting them from liability when a fire is their valuable time thus if there were not a great treat 


' in store for them ? 


The Pit! There was a certain 
traditional magic in the sound. There was some secret 
of joy that I had often wished to elucidate. ‘ I 


_ enclose my card, and am, Sir, your obedient servant, 


An Op Pittite.” How often in the newspapers had 
J read letters with this conclusion! And such letters— 
so oracular, permeated with so notable a pride! It had 
often been borne in on me that there must be in the pit 
something—some mystic grace—that enables a man to 
judge more surely, to take himself more seriously, and 
to spend a happier evening, than elsewhere. . . It was 
with a glad heart that I bounded down the stone steps. 

Gradually my eyes accustomed themselves to the 
darkness, and I groped my way to a vacant space that 
I discerned on the backmost bench. Not until I was 
seated did I realise that the play had begun. Yes, 
there, at a distance of what seemed to be fifty dark 
miles or so, was a patch of yellowish light ; and therein 
certain tiny figures were moving. They were twittering, 
too, these figures. I listened intently. I strained my 
ears, I strained my eyes. And, since both my sight 
and my hearing are excellent, and since, as I have told 
you, I had read a detailed notice of the play, I was 
enabled to get some sort of vague illusion—the sort of 
illusion that one gets from a marionette show. I felt 
with my hand the back of the bench in front of me, 
hoping to find there a_ steel cylinder with a_ slot. 
Perhaps, however, it is just as well that a man in the 
pit cannot obtain a telescope in the way he can obtain 
a pair of opera-glasses in the stalls. If the mimes 
were so clarified and magnified for him that he could 
realise the changing expressions of their faces, then 
the faintness of their voices would seem to him all 
the stranger—would be all the more detrimental to his 
illusion of reality. So intensely, at the Garrick, did I 
have to listen, in order not to miss what the mimes 
were saying, that I thought there was perhaps some- 
thing peculiar in the acoustics of the Garrick pit. I 
have consulted several frequenters of pits, and they 
tell me that the Garrick pit is a rather good one. 
Certainly Mr. Bourchier, Miss Vanbrugh, Mr. Aubrey 
Smith and other persons engaged in ‘‘ The Fascinating 
Mr. Vanderveldt ” are not bad elocutionists. And yet, 
the other day, with all my attention, I was constantly 
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failing to overhear them, and having to use my ex- 
perience of plays in general as a means of guessing at 
the drift. I saw an infinitesimal miniature of Miss 
Vanbrugh cross the stage and lay its hands in the 
hands of another lady who was just visible to the naked 
eye. And I heard this sound: ‘‘ Want—pew.” From 
the context of the play, and from the deportment of 
the two actresses, I was able to guess that Miss 
Vanbrugh had just said, ‘‘I want to help you.” Pro- 
bably my guess was right. But still, it is a bore 
to be kept guessing; and I was kept guessing 
in this way, from time to time, throughout the per- 
formance. The only members of the cast who never 
failed to make their words easily audible to me were 
Miss Henrietta Watson and Mr. Charles Goodhart. 
To the latter | owed another debt of gratitude, inas- 
much as I could see him smile. Mr. Bourchier’s smile, 
also, I could see, quite distinctly. For the rest, no 
facial expression was anywhere discernible. Had I 
been sitting in the stalls, I should doubtless have 
accused Mr. Bourchier of ‘‘ clowning ”—of smiling more 
widely than he ought to in a not farcical part. You 
may remember that last week I complimented him on 
having acquired the restraint needed for comedy. But 
he must not preen himself overmuch on that compli- 
ment. What seems like restraint to the man in the pit 
may seem like violent over-acting to the man in the 
stalls. And what seems like restraint to the man in the 
stalls may be a mere blank, a vacuum, to the man in 
the pit. Everything depends on the point of view. 

The relativity of things occupied my mind throughout 
the entr’actes of the play. Here was I, who am accus- 
tomed to occupy a comfortable stall without paying 
anything for it, and to see the mimes life-sized, and to 
hear them quite distinctly. And yet I seldom enjoy 
a play—nearly always have to console myself with the 
reflection that I am going to be paid by this Review 
for my presence. Here, on the other hand, were 
people who are accustomed to pay for uncomfortable 
seats, and who are not going to receive any payment 
for sitting on them and straining their eyes and ears 
for sight and sound of distant marionettes. And these 
people, obviously, are not rebellious. They really 
are glad to be there. Strange! For the constant 
pittite, no doubt, the strain of eyes and ears is less 
than for me. His eyes and ears must have been 
somewhat habituated by time. Moreover, if he has 
never happened to sit in a stall, he will not be 
conscious how much of the play and of the per- 
formance he is missing. Like Plato’s cavemen, 
who knew naught but the shadows cast against 
the inner wall, and who would have been sorely 
puzzled by the realities, the constant pittite, doubtless, 
accepts as real creatures the tiny puppets vouchsafed 
to him. He accepts them, I mean, as the nearest 
approach that can in a playhouse be made to reality. 
I imagine that as seen from the gallery, and even from 
the ‘‘ upper circle”, the puppets must be still less life- 
like than as seen from the pit. And, since these three 
parts of the theatre hold the majority of the audience, I 
begin to understand why there is so little demand for 
dramatic truth tolife. To me, sitting in the stalls, the 
persons of a play look very like human beings, 
and I want them to be allowed to behave accord- 
ingly. I am in a position to take them seriously. 
But to the majority of the audience they are 
little more than performing fleas. If I went to 
criticise a troupe of performing fleas, I should not 
write and attack their trainer because the per- 
formance had not ciosely tallied with my experience 
of human beings. I should not go to be instructed. 
I should go to be amused. It is in this spirit, neces- 
sarily, that the majority of people go to the play. They 
know that they cannot see anything that will remind 
them of actual life. What matter, then, how great be 
the degree of remoteness from reality? The marvel to 
me, since my visit to the pit of the Garrick, is not that 
the public cares so little for dramatic truth, but that it 
can sometimes tolerate a play which is not either the 
wildest melodrama or the wildest farce. Where low 
tones and fine shades are practically invisible, one 
would expect an exclusive insistence on splodges of 
garish colour. . . . I shall in future be less hard on the 
public than has been my went. Max BEERBOHM. 


SHAM TRAGIC OPERA. 


T is with some reluctance that I sit down to write 
my impressions of Tchaikowsky’s opera ‘‘ Eugene 
Onegin”. In the first place, the Russian composer is 
one of the giants of musical history, and I doubt the 
fairness of reviving a work which cannot add anything 
to his reputation, and might justly injure it in the minds 
of those unacquainted with his best works. Secondly, 
the opera was given under what cannot be described 
otherwise than as adverse conditions. Before going 
further into the subject, however, something must be 
said, in extenuation of the composer, about the mate- 
rial out of which this sham tragic opera—for it cannot 
honestly be called anything else—was musically con- 
structed. Great operas have resulted from great 
themes. Mozart’s ‘‘Don Giovanni”, Beethoven’s 
Fidelio”, Gluck’s ‘‘Orfeo”’’, Bizet’s ‘‘ Carmen”, 
the whole series of Wagner’s music dramas, and many 
other notable works owe their excellence funda- 
mentally to the inspiration of a story full of human and 
dramatic interest. It is impossible not to blame 
Tchaikowsky for wasting his time over such an 
idiotic and artificial plot as that which is developed by 
the author of ‘‘Eugene Onegin”. Nothing satisfac- 
tory in art could possibly have resulted from the efforts 
of any musician—of Wagner himself—to translate into 
music the tinpot emotions and false sentimentality of 
this tragedy in a tea-cup. 

The three acts may be briefly summarised. Frau 
Larina has two daughters, Olga and Tatiana. In 
Act I. Lenski, to whom Olga is engaged, brings his 
friend Onegin to call on the ladies. Tatiana falls in 
love with him, and sits up all night in order to write a 
foolish letter telling him of her transports. She asks 
him to meet her in the garden, and he keeps the 
rendezvous for the purpose of explaining that her love 
is not reciprocated, brutally advising her, at the end of 
the interview, to learn to subdue her emotions. Act II. 
carries this mock tragedy almost into the region of 
farce. Onegin, at a ball given by Frau Larina, suc- 
cessfully claims a dance with Olga that Lenski thinks 
he ought to have had. Out of this trivial incident, 
which is worked up in a distressingly silly way, a duel 
arises. Lenski makes a ridiculous scene in the ball- 
room, and the upshot of it all is that Onegin shoots. 
him early next morning. The most supreme absurdity 
is reserved for the last act. Presumably some years 
have elapsed. Tatiana is discovered married to Prince 
Gremin, who is giving a ball at his palace in S. Peters- 
burg. Onegin, who has been travelling abroad since 
the incident of the duel, turns up as the relative of the 
Prince, recognises the formerly despised Tatiana, falls. 
desperately in love with her on the spot, and in a few 
minutes is shooting himself because she refuses to run 
away with him. 

Now as to the adverse conditions under which 
‘* Eugene Onegin” was given at the Coronet Theatre. 
Let me first say one word in appreciation of the Moody- 
Manners Opera Company. They certainly deserve in 
the highest degree the gratitude of all music-lovers. 
Opera, nobody needs reminding, does not flourish in 
an exotic way in this country. In the face of many 
drawbacks and difficulties, therefore, the Moody- 
Manners company have gallantly persisted until they 
have succeeded in popularising a commendable standard 
of operatic performance throughout the provinces. 
They are obliged to work, of course, under certain dis- 
advantages. The support they obtain at necessarily 
popular prices imposes a natural limit upon their 
undertaking. It is impossible for them to compete 
with Covent Garden. There is also another important 
limitation. The average provincial or suburban theatre 
does not possess the accommodation for a full com- 
plement of instrumentalists. This was noticeably the 
case at the Coronet Theatre, where two boxes had to 
be taken to provide room for some of the players who 
could not find it elsewhere. In an orchestra which 
is deficient in strings the brass is always apt to become 
unduly prominent; but at the Coronet Theatre this 
disadvantage was immensely aggravated by placing 
two cornets in one of the boxes, whence they drowned 
the entire body of players in the pit below and caused 
acute suffering even to those who, like myself, were: 
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happily located at some distance. All this was bad 
enough ; but truth compels one to confess that, making 
due allowance for geographical and numerical obstacles, 
the orchestra failed to give an adequate rendering of 
the score. 

Having said this, one has put forward everything 
that should be placed, in weighing the musical worth 
of Tchaikowsky’s ‘‘ Eugene Onegin”, in the other 
scale. Nobody pretends, of course, to pronounce a final 
opinion upon the necessarily slight acquaintance of a 
single—and inadequate—hearing. The modern news- 
paper critic, who generally pronounces his verdict on 
everything and everybody with so much assurance, 
might well blush to recollect how often it has been 
recorded of some of the greatest masters in musical 
history that they refused to judge of a contemporary 
work on the merits of one performance, frankly 
admitting the difficulty—even the impossibility — 
of forming a fair judgment in so superficial a 
fashion. This reflection always haunts me when I 
hear any ambitious or complicated musical work for 
the first time; and I do not think that it is just, in 
attempting to estimate the intrinsic value of such a 
composition, to pretend to do more than place on 
record the impressions, of a more or less general cha- 
racter, derived from first hearing. But whilst that 
is the sum of my pretensions in this cursory examina- 
tion of Tchaikowsky’s opera, there does not remain in 
my mind, I frankly admit, any doubt as to the utter 
unworthiness of the plot of ‘‘Eugene Onegin” for 
serious musical treatment, and as to the Russian com- 
poser’s complete failure to turn bathos into tragedy or 
to derive genuine inspiration—except in patches here 
and there—from a story that rings false from beginning 
to end. No repetition of visits to the piece could 
alter a glaring defect of this nature. It does not pre- 
clude, of course, the beauty of certain portions of the 
music detached from the opera as a whole. There is, 
in fact, one scene in which, for the moment, feeling 
becomes actually genuine. This is where Tatiana con- 
fides to her nurse, as she is retiring to bed at night, 
that she is in love ; and it represented, so far as I could 
judge, the only occasion on which words, action, and 
setting form an harmonious whole. 

It is as a whole, however, that ‘‘ Eugene Onegin” 
must be weighed in the balance. If the music possessed 
a distinctive national character, the fact would certainly 
have enhanced the interest, and to some extent the 
worth, of the opera. But this was by no means the 
case. The Russian element was only apparent in a 
few dances that were introduced in three out of the 
total of six scenes. In other respects the music lacked 
this characteristic; and although the individuality of 
Tchaikowsky was sub-consciously audible, the chief 
impression made upon the mind was that the composer 
had endeavoured throughout to follow conventional 
models and to produce—as it were to crder—a popular 


’ success according to prevailing taste. The essentials of 


a popular success are not there; though the book itself, 
with alterations on a comparatively moderate scale, 
could easily be turned into a framework for one of 
those plotless musical comedies that often form such a 
relief from the dull type of intellectual enjoyment 
invented by modern civilisation in Western countries. 
All that can be claimed for Tchaikowsky, as far as I 
can perceive, is that his musical setting, although for 
the most part uninspired, never fails to possess dignity. 
It may, in truth, be justly placed to the credit of the 
Russian master, who stands so near to the greatest 
and most venerated names on the roll-call of music, 
that he failed to derive from such wretched materials 
as ‘“‘ Eugene Onegin” that great inspiration without 
which no work of genius can be created. 
Haroip E. Gorst. 


SOME LITERARY RECOLLECTIONS OF 
A GOLDEN AGE. 


Ill. 


N° one has more cause to lament changes than 
“Our Own Correspondent”. The accredited 
agent of an influential London journal had a berth that 
‘was envied by attachés of legation. He had as little 
work, more leisure and less responsibility, and was 


held in wholesome dread by ambassadors and ministers, 
ungifted with strong wills and master minds. The 
correspondent, whether English or foreign, had a 
pleasant time of it in such gay capitals as Paris or 
Vienna, and in cities like Turin, Rome or Athens he was 
paid to do the dolce far niente voluptuously, with the 
zest of some added interest in a more or less sensuous 
clime. In the cycle of revolution things had changed 
since Crabb Robinson, a pioneer from Printing House 
Square, had been bucketed from post to pillar between 
Cadiz and Hamburg, in the days of Berlin decrees 
and Orders in Council, when Napoleon was autocrat. 
Mowbray Morris had made a tour to organise a service 
and very efficiently it had been done, though the new 
duties were by no means exacting. The correspondent 
of to-day sits like his manager or editor between tele- 
graph and telephone, the electric wire in incessant 
connexion with his brain nerves. If he gives him- 
self the briefest leave of absence, it is taken at his peril. 
An emperor may be assassinated in his absence or a 
H6tel de Ville blown up with dynamite. No doubt a com- 
petent aide-de-camp will telegraph the bare fact, but his 
competitors, supplementing rumour with fancy, have 
been wiring all manner of sensational details. These 
will be modified of course in subsequent despatches, 
all of which make excellent ‘‘copy”, but he has lost 
credit with his employers which he may never regain. 
Unless he is devoured with the self-sacrificing zeal 
which Talleyrand detested, the special wire is his béte 
noire. As it is engaged, it may as well be employed 
and notably from a centre like Vienna which is the 
European sounding-board, but where news of real con- 
sequence come onlyin spasms. Like the daughters of 
the horseleech the wire is always craving. In sheer 
desperation he transmits the momentous intelligence 
that a Macedonian gensd’arme has got a bullet in his 
shoulder, or that a venerable matron in the Balkans 
has blessed her husband with triplets. Yet he suspects 
that the public would have been well content to wait 
or piece of intelligence been delayed for a 
week, 

Thirty or forty years ago] have heard correspondents 
grumble, though they took both pride and pleasure in 
their work because they were expected to forward 
three or four letters in the week. It was merely their 
facon de grogner. Their well-paid connexion with the 
press scarcely interfered with their other occupations. 
To take some typical examples. General Eber, the 
‘*Times”’ correspondent at Vienna, was a member of 
the Hungarian Parliament and beyond his active 
attendance at debates in Buda, paid frequent 
visits to his country constituents. Evening after 
evening I have taken the overcrowded tramcar 
with him, to dine under the shade of the trees 
at Schénbrunn or some other of the popular restaurants 
in the enchanting environs of the Kaiserstadt. If care 
accompanied him on the outing, it had no connexion 
with his journalistic engagements. Abel at Berlin was 
one of the most accomplished linguists in Europe, and 
his paper could have found no more efficient represen- 
tative. When you walked into his room of a morning 
the floor was strewed with news sheets in all the 
tongues of the Orient, and he had skimmed or dipped 
ineach. From Tobolsk to Petersburg, from Helsingfors 
to Windsor, no tremor of the nationalities escaped 
him, though he gave himself time to think and digest. 
Yet his correspondence never seriously interfered with 
his life-work as an enthusiastic philologist and Egypto- 
logist. Again, there was Butt at Constantinople, prac- 
tising then in the Courts at Pera, and afterwards a judge 
of the Admiralty Court in London. Many a jolly 
voyage I have made with him to Buyukdere on the 
Bosphorus, or to dinner at Therapia, the summer 
resort of the legations. And many a rubber we have 
played of an evening at the Embassy in Pera, where 
he picked up much matter for the press from such 
partners as Lord Strangford or Alison, afterwards our 
Minister at Teheran, both deeply versed in Eastern 
politics. Paris, under the Second Empire, was a 
Paradise for the correspondent. Unlike Berlin or 
Vienna, there he was a persona grata, or at least a 
man to be considered at the Quai d’Orsay and 
welcomed in political circles. Yet there, as else- 
where, he could take things easily and the residences of 
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the correspondents were significant. Hardman of the 
“Times”, for long put up at the Bedford Hotel, a 
quiet family house, Rue de la Madeleine near the 
Elysée: Bowes, a veteran on the staff of the ‘‘ Standard”’, 
had at one time his apartment actually beyond the Arc 
de Triomphe. Bingham who was in daily communica- 
tion with the ‘‘ Pall Mall” looked down the Champs 
Elysées from his balconies in the Rue de Tilsit, the 
receptacles, by the way, of sundry shells from the 
beleaguering batteries during the sieges. He would 
stroll eastwards in course of the afternoon, drop in at 


the Cercle to hear what was going on, skim the | 


journals and have some chat with his French friends, 
and be found seated at the hour of absinthe, which he 
never tasted, at the Café Cardinal, where he kept a 
portfolio and borrowed an inkbottle. The correspondents 
of journals which backed the Imperial policy had warm 
welcome at the Tuileries and in courtly circles. Felix 
Whitehurst, whose lively and gossipy letters were the 
delight of readers of the ‘‘ Daily Telegraph”, was the 
family friend of the head of the Imperial House. On 
one occasion two young American beauties said to him 
at an al fresco féte, ‘‘ How we should love to be pre- 
sented to the Emperor!”. ‘* Nothing easier ”, was 
the ready answer, and after a word apart, the 
coveted presentation came off in due form. The 
war and the Commune dynamited that  elysium, 
and thenceforth everything was changed. There was 
increasing ferment in the Government offices in Paris : 


Parliament was sitting on explosives at Versailles and | 
_ lodged in the uncouth buildings which were demolished 


no correspondent could be in two places at once. 


Oliphant quartered in the Champs Elysées was working | 
_ associations, and memories of a more poetic nature, 


a pair of horses to death, while de Blowitz, then on his 
promotion, playing jackal at Versailles to the lion, was 
taking off each gesture of the excited orators and 
stenographing the speeches on an_ incomparable 
memory. 


The mention of Whitehurst reminds me of his con- | 


frére Sala, who probably did more than any man to 
make the future of the ‘‘ Telegraph” under the pro- 
prietary who had bought a derelict for a bagatelle. 


Sala was the ideal roving correspondent ; a born cos- | 


| 


mopolitan with a considerable gift of tongues, his | 


memory was as well stocked with miscellaneous matter 
as the commonplace notebooks he indefatigably filed or 
any dry goods store in the America from which his most 


_ to ask his friend the first Earl of Malmesbury to trans-- 


notable letters were written. Objectionable mannerisms | 


notwithstanding, he often suggests the fanciful but 
fairly well informed exuberance of Dumas in the ‘‘ Im- 
pressions de Voyage’’. He could write about anything, 
from canvas-back ducks and terrapin turtle to the 
chances for the Presidential chair, but he was at his best 
when discoursing upon nothing. He luxuriated in the 
best hotels—like Dumas he was a gourmet—he laid his 
plans as it pleased him, and intent on effort reeled off 
**copy”’ by the column, to be transmuted into sovereigns. 
There seems to be no space now, and indeed little 
demand from readers, for that easy rambling style 
of letters with little purpose and less of a backbone, yet 
richly embroidered with nothing in particular. That 
was both agreeable and lucrative work. Expenses 
paid and with the journal at your back to introduce you 
anywhere, and to take the snub if you were rebuffed, 
if not actually a chartered libertine at least you were 
commissioned with a wide discretion. You might have 
the luck to come across a statesman in confidential 
mood at Kissingen or Bad Gastein which was good for 
your paper, or make friends with a magnate who 
offered sport of some sort, which was good for yourself. 
At any rate you knew you were out foraging in the dead 
season and the big gooseberries and the sea-serpent 
had not a chance with your contributions. 

Nowadays we are in a more purpose-like age: like 
Mr. Gradgrind what we want is facts. En revanche, 
when there is a suspicion of ‘‘ anything being up”, the 
special correspondents are sent forth in shoals, and no 
self-respecting organ, whether metropolitan or pro- 
vincial, is without its emissary. With reputations 
either to maintain or to make, with the tremor of the 
telegraph wires working them into chronic fever, they 
are convulsively snatching at rumours or scrambling 
for scraps of news, like the carp crowding to the bread 
tossed from the Kursaal bridge at Wiesbaden. Russia 
in revolution was overrun the other day, and all you 


could say with confidence of the messages was that 
they would pretty certainly be contradicted next morn-. 
ing. The gentlemen engaged were not to blame: they 
knew that the public wanted sensation which it was. 
their business to supply. So anonymous old diplomats. 
and chiefs of secret societies were buttonholed and 
pressed into the service. Russians of all ranks and 
shades of opinion would seem to have been loquacious,. 
but the Japanese took a short method with their 
visitors, even when they came from allied or friendly 
powers and simply put the muzzle on. For the war 
correspondent is likewise falling upon evil times—but. 
of him in next issue. ALEXANDER INNES SHAND. 


SPRING GARDENS, 


‘Te name remains, and long may it remain as a. 
record and a landmark, but the last of the old 
elms and fig-trees on the site of the once famous. 
‘* Spring Garden” have fallen to the axe, and a regi- 
ment of navvies are at work upon the new entrance to 
the Mall from Charing Cross. Before the year is over 
Sir Aston Webb’s arches will rise up, inviting criticism, 
and marring or making what the untravelled cockney 
complacently calls ‘‘ the finest site in Europe”. 

The present generation has known Spring Gardens. 
as the home of the London County Council and of its 
predecessor the Metropolitan Board of Works and of 
innumerable bands of lesser officials of the Admiralty 


a couple of yearsago. But the spot is rich in historical 


and if we will but look into the magic lantern of the 


past, it will delight our eyes with many notable- 


pictures. 

To begin with: just a hundred years ago, a tall, 
slight, but dignified figure, with hair almost white and 
an anxious expression in his commanding face, walks,. 
whispering to the companion by his side, across from 
the Prime Minister’s official residence in Downing 
Street to No. 14 Spring Gardens; it is William Pitt, 
leaning on Lord Mulgrave’s arm, and he has come 


late a passage from a Dutch newspaper giving parti- 
culars of the capitulation of Ulm. ‘‘ I did it as well as I 
could” says the Earl in his diary, ‘‘ and I observed but 
too clearly the effect which it had on Pitt, though he 
did his utmost to conceal it. This was the last time I 
saw him”. 

At about the same period George Canning lived at 
No. 13, then the corner of Cockspur Street. As he sits. 
at his window, preparing a speech for the House of 
Commons, enters a visitor, a lady of quality. ‘‘Oh! 
Mr. Canning”, she exclaims, as she smooths her 
crumpled furbelow and petticoat bulging with whale-. 
bone, ‘‘ why have they made the iron gates at Spring 
Garden so narrow?” Canning, with a twinkle in his 
eye, replies: ‘‘ Because, ma’am, such very fat people 
tried to get through!”” Tom Moore said of this reply 
that the person who does not relish it can have no per- 
ception of real wit. 

In this street, too, lived the first Earl of Minto (Sir 
Gilbert Elliot) before his expedition to Toulon in 1793, 
and the Earls of Berkeley from 1772. Then if we take 
another slide from Time’s lantern of an earlier date, we 
see the place illuminated by two of the theatrical stars 
of the period—Colley Cibber and Mrs. Centlivre. On 
a bright day in June the author of ‘‘ The Gamester” 
and ‘‘ The Busy Body ”—herself as busy a body as ever 
lived, for she was a player as well as a playwright— 
alights from her coach with her husband, the “‘ yeo- 
man of the month”—Queen Anne’s principal cook. 
They are both in gay attire well bedecked with ribbons, 
and the bells of S. Martin’s-in-the-Fields peal merrily, 
for the happy couple have just come from their wedding 
and the band of drummers and fiddlers follow, who 
will serenade them with a ‘‘ horrible racket” all night 
until at daybreak they receive their meed of pence. In 
her new home at the corner of crooked little Bucking- 
ham Court and old Spring Garden Mrs. Centlivre spent 
the last and most successful years of her life—never in 
lack of a ‘‘ modish kickshaw, or famed ragoft, or new- 
invented sallet” till the day of her death in 1724, 
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And close by, in the halcyon days when, as manager 
of Drury Lane, he was making £1,000 a year, lived 
Colley Cibber, actor, manager, dramatist, critic and 
poet-laureate to boot, and, as time has proved, not 
the lowest of our poets-laureate. We catch a glimpse 
of him ‘‘ all diamonded and powdered and dandified”’, 
with his ‘‘hatchet-face’” made yet sharper by the 
cutting east wind, as his thick legs: hurry him off 
that January morning to insert the advertisement in 
the ‘‘ Daily Courant” to the effect that: ‘‘In or near 
the old playhouse in Drury Lane a watch was dropp’d 
having a tortoise-shell case inlaid with silver, a silver 
chain, and a gold seal ring, the arms a cross wavy and 
chequer. Whoever brings it to Mr. Cibber, at his 
house near the Bull Head Tavern in Old Spring 
Garden at Charing Cross, shall have three guineas 
reward.” And we get another sight of him as, the 
picture of vanity, he strolls, one summer afternoon, 
** slowly but cheerfully, with an eye and a salutation 
for any pretty woman of his acquaintance, and with a 
word for any ‘good fellow’ whose purse he has 
lightened or who has lightened his at dice or whist ”’— 
making his way to his friend Horace Walpole at Straw- 
berry Hill, or to Tom’s Coffee-house in Covent Garden, 
or to White’s Club in St. James’ Street, of which he is 
the only actor member. Our stage still owes some- 
thing to his inspiration, for not long ago was produced 
‘* Miss Tomboy ”, a version of Vanbrugh’s ‘‘ Relapse”, 
which in its turn was founded on Cibber’s ‘* Love’s Last 
Shift "—the comedy immortalised moreover by its 
translation into French as ‘‘ La Derni¢re Chemise de 
Amour”! 

Another slide in our magic lantern shows a room at 
the ‘‘ Blue Posts” in Spring Garden. In it sit at break- 
fast on 22 February, 1696, the conspirators planning to 
assassinate William III. on Turnham Green. A mes- 
senger breaks in with the news that their plot is dis- 
covered, and, with scared faces and muttered oaths, the 
gentlemen rapidly disperse. Nor was this the onl 
convivial scene interrupted at the ‘‘ Blue Posts’’—for 
M. Poussin, the French ambassador, was supping here 
with his Jacobite friends when a royal messenger broke 
in and ordered him to leave the country forthwith— 
Louis XIV. having recognised the Pretender as King of 
England on the death of James II. 

Back once more, this time thirty years or thereabout, 
and the pavement resounds with the clatter of hoofs as 
Prince Rupert, then Admiral of the Fleet, gallops up to 
his house in the old Garden. 

Where now stands Drummond’s Bank is ‘‘ Locket’s 
Ordinary ”—Locket’s, of which Mrs. Centlivre sings : 


‘* At Locket’s, Brown’s and at Pontack’s enquire 
What modish Kickshaws the nice Beaux desire, 
What famed Ragoust, what new-invented Salate 
Has best pretensions to regale the Palate.” 


And says Lord Foppington in the “‘ Relapse ” : ‘‘ From 
thence I go to dinner at Locket’s, where you are so nicely 
and delicately served that—stap my vitals !—they shall 
compose you a dish no bigger than a saucer ; shall come 
to fifty shillings.” 

Two doors from Locket’s—on the site of the present 
‘* Ship ” — arose the equally renowned ‘‘ Rummer 
Tavern”, depicted by Hogarth in his picture of 
** Night”, and in which Jack Sheppard opened his career 
of robbery by stealing two silver spoons. It was now 
—_ by that uncle of Matthew Prior, addressed by the 

oet: 


‘* My Uncle rest his soul ! When living 
Might have contriv’d me ways of thriving ; 
Taught me with cider to replenish 
My vats, or ebbing tides of Rhenish ; 
So when for hock I drew prickt white wine, 
Swear’t had the flavour and was right wine”. 


And it was at the ‘“‘Rummer” (the Dictionary of 
National Biography says at the ‘‘Rhenish Wine 
House in Channel, now Cannon Row, Westminster) 
that young Prior was, at his father’s death, lodged by 
his uncle and sent to Westminster School, then under 
the rod of the redoubtable Dr. Busby—who, it may be 
remembered, when Charles II. visited the school, 


walked in front of him with his hat on—lest, as he 
afterwards explained to his Majesty, his boys should be 
allowed for an instant to imagine that there was a 
greater man in the world than their master. And it 
was before his tomb that Sir Roger de Coverley ex- 
claimed: ‘‘ Dr. Busby, a great man! he whipped my 
grandfather—a very great man!” 


(Zo be concluded in next issue.) 


BRIDGE. 


6 following table will be found to cover all 
genuine heart declarations at the score of love-all. 
The dealer should declare hearts when he holds— 


(1) (a) Any four honours. 

(4) Five, with three honours, including the ace or 
king. 

(c) Six, with one honour higher than the 10, 


However bad the rest of his hand may be. 


(2) (a) Five headed by the ace. 
(4) Five headed by king, queen, or king, knave. 
(c) Five headed by queen, knave, or queen, 10, 


With two probable tricks in other suits. 


(3) (a) Five headed by king or queen. 
(4) Four, with three honours, including ace or king, 


With three probable tricks in other suits. 


With less strength than any of the above, the dealer 
should not declare hearts at the score of love-all, in 
ordinary circumstances. It should be remembered that, 
when the dealer declares hearts, he is at once assuming 
the offensive, and making the game as expensive as 
possible, short of a No Trump declaration. If he 
elects, on his own responsibility, to make the game 
expensive, surely the chances of success ought to be 
strongly in his favour. The No Trump declaration has 
possibilities which the heart declaration does not 
possess. When the dealer declares a light heart, he 
ties his partner down to have some assistance in the 
heart suit. His partner may have useful cards in other 
suits, but, if he has no assistance in the trump suit, the 
usefulness of those cards is very seriously impaired. 
For this reason alone, apart from other considerations, 
a light heart declaration is a very dangerous call. 

Here again, as with regard to the No Trump call, the 
dealer must be greatly influenced by the consideration 
of what his partner is likely to declare if he passes the 
declaration. 

Suppose the dealer to hold— 


Hearts—King, queen, 10, 6 
Diamonds—King, queen, 5 
Clubs—7, 2 
Spades—Queen, 10, 8, 3 


This is not strong enough for a No Trump call, but 
yet it is a good hand, too good to pass the declaration, 
for an almost certain black suit. True, there is a 
chance of a three ace No Trump declaration by the 
dummy, but that is a 9 to 1 against chance, and a 
defensive black suit declaration is much more likely. 
With this hand the dealer should declare hearts, having 
a probability of four or possibly five tricks in his own 
hand, against a very faint possibility of a more valuable 
declaration by passing. 

Again, suppose the dealer’s hand to consist of :— 


Hearts—Ace, 9, 8, 6, 4 
Diamonds—Ace, knave, 8, 3 
Clubs—1to, 5 

Spades—8, 3 


This is a bad heart hand. It cannot be reckoned as 
being good for more than four tricks, but what is the 
dealer to expect if he passes the declaration? A No 
Trump call is very unlikely, as he himself holds the two 
red aces, and dummy will probably declare either clubs 
or spades, in both of which suits his own hand is very 
weak. The hand has a distinct value with a red suit 
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as trumps, but very little value with a black suit. 
Therefore, seeing that there is only a faint prospect of 
anything but a black suit declaration if he passes, the 
dealer should choose the lesser of two evils, and declare 
hearts himself, being influenced solely by the considera- 
tion of what his partner would be likely to do if he 
left it. 

Let us again repeat that a good heart call is better 
than an average No Trump. The following hands are 
all better heart than No Trump calls :-— 


No. I. 


Hearts—Ace, 10, 8, 7, 6, 2 
Diamonds—Ace, 9 
Clubs—1Io0, 3 


No. 2. 
Hearts—Ace, queen, 10, 5, 4 
Diamonds—Ace, knave, 6 
Clubs—King, queen, 9, 2 


Spades—Ace, knave, 5 Spades—4 
No. 3. No. 4. 
Hearts—Ace, king, knave, Hearts—Ace, queen, knave, 
6, 2 9,5 
Diamonds—7, 3 Diamonds—7 
Clubs—Ace Clubs—Queen, knave, 10, 4 


Spades—King, knave, 10, 8,4 Spades—Ace, king 


Each of these four hands fulfils the requirements for 
a No Trump call, but the question is whether the 
dealer is not quite as likely, or more likely, to win four 
by cards with hearts as trumps, than to win three by 
cards at No Trumps. Also there is no risk with the 
heart declaration. All these hands have one unguarded 
suit, with the consequent probability of being attacked 
in that suit. It must not be forgotten that the oppo- 
nents have an unpleasant habit of attacking in the 
declarer’s weakest suit. They do not usually attack in 
a suit of which he holds two or three honours. It 
happens so sometimes, but much more often they find 
the weak spot at the first attempt, and then what 
becomes of the fine No Trumper, unless the dummy 
happens to be guarded in that suit? We said in the 
last article that the dealer should not .be afraid of 
chancing one suit at No Trumps, when he is strong in 
the other three, and we adhere to that statement ; but, 
when he is really strong in hearts, it is a safer and 
sounder policy to declare that suit, rather than to run 
the risk of finding his partner also weak in his own 
unguarded spot. 

It is a very excellent general rule that the dealer 
should declare hearts when he can see a probability of 
five tricks in his own hand, with average assistance 
from his dummy. If his hand is worth less than that, 
he will do better, in the long run, to pass the de- 
claration. 

The five-heart craze appears to be so strongly in- 
grained in the minds of many bridge players that they 
are incapable of realising the fact that four good hearts 
are stronger than five moderate ones. Surely ace, 
king, queen, 2 of hearts must be stronger than king, 
knave, 9,7, 5. The ace, king, queen hand is good for 
three tricks at least, and will be able to extract most, 
if not all, of the opponents’ trumps, but not so the 
other. If the high trumps happen to lie over this 
hand, it is good for very few tricks, and, as regards 
extracting the opponents’ trumps, it is practically use- 
less, yet there are many players who would cheerfully 
declare hearts on the latter hand, but who would be 
very chary of doing so on the former, because they had 
only four of the suit. The four-trump heart declara- 
tion is not one to be strongly recommended, because, 
if it has the requisite strength behind it, it must be 
getting near to a No Trump call, which would be 
generally preferable. But if the hand is not strong 
enough for No Trumps, and the dealer can see that 
there is little or no chance of a good declaration by 
dummy, the fact that he has only four hearts should 
not deter him from making that suit trumps, provided 
that he can see a fair chance of winning the odd trick 
or more. 

The one fact which we desire to emphasise is that 
there is no more useless and dangerous call at bridge, 
nor one which leads to more trouble, and loses more 
games day by day, and week by week, than a light 
heart declaration by the dealer, without proper backing- 
up strength behind it. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE TURKO-EGYPTIAN FRONTIER. 
To the Editor of the SaturRDAY REVIEW. 
14 Stanley Gardens, W. 


Sir,—The region about which the controversy between 
the Egyptian and Turkish Governments is being 
carried on has been so seldom visited by Europeans 
that I venture with your permission to give a few 
details regarding its physical features which have an 
important bearing on its political condition and pro- 
spects. My acquaintance with the region of Mount 
Sinai and the Arabah Valley dates from the close of 
1883, when in company with a party organised by the 
Palestine Exploration Fund, of whom Major Kitchener 
R.E. (now Lord Kitchener) was a member, we crossed 
into the Sinaitic peninsula at Suez, and traversed that 
region to Akabah, thence down the Arabah Valley to 
the Dead Sea, and ultimately into Western Palestine. 
When making arrangements at Cairo for our journey 
through Sinai, which was necessarily to be performed 
through the assistance of an Arab convoy, Lord 
Cromer on the part of the Egyptian Government 
courteously offered us an escort of soldiers; this, how- 
ever, on the advice of Major Kitchener we gratefully 
declined, as it was pointed out that should we accept 
an escort it might be supposed by the Arabs that we 
were carrying ‘‘treasure”, and consequently be worth 
attacking, but with only the ordinary escort of the 
Towara tribe, sent to us from the Convent of Mount 
Sinai, we should be recognised as ordinary travellers, 
and not be worth an attack ; and this advice proved to 
be good. The escort of soldiers, however, was only 
to extend to Akabah, and beyond this point the 
Egyptian Government would take no responsibility for 
our safety. I may here observe, that the events 1 am 
now relating took place shortly after the murder of 
Professor Palmer and his companion Lieut. Gill by 
the Arabs in this very district. At this time, 
therefore, it is clear that the Egyptian Government had 
complete control over the whole of the Sinaitic peninsula 
up to, and including, the fort of Akabah; the Ezion 
Geber of the time of Solomon, and a point of great 
physical interest. It is here that we are brought face 
to face with that great rift in the earth’s crust, which 
runs northwards to the eastern bank of the Dead Sea 
and the Jordan Valley, by which the geological forma- 
tions have been upheaved along the eastern side of the 
Arabah, as compared with their position on the western 
side, to the extent of several thousand feet, and by 
which the whole contours of the surface have been 
altered. Along the east the high tableland of Edom and 
Moab (called the Arabian Desert) breaks off in a nearly 
inaccessible escarpment, except where broken through 
by a few gorges, such as the Wady el Ithm near 
the head of the Gulf of Akabah, through which the 
Israelitish host probably ascended to the tableland on 
their way northward to Moab. The average elevation 
of this tableland near its western margin is about 
5,000 feet above the sea-level. All this region is un- 
questionably Turkish territory in theory, though in 
reality it belongs to the Arab tribes by whom it is in- 
habited, who owe allegiance to no man, but respect 
the boundaries of territory between themselves which 
have been defined at some unknown period; this is a 
remarkable and happy arrangement for the preserva- 
tion of peace amongst themselves, and for the safety 
of travellers when under their escort. 

On the western side of the Arabah is the great plain 
of the Badiet et Tih, which is also a plateau of some- 
what less elevation than that of the Arabian desert. It 
breaks off along an escarpment beginning near Ismailia, 
and running south to Wady Gharandel, where it turns 
eastward, and makes a sweep round to the north 
forming the western bank of the Arabah into Palestine. 
It is a limestone plain with few wells, of which the 
Kala’t Nakhl near the centre is the principal; but the 
northern part towards Rafah and El Arish is chiefly 
a sandy waste, although in the valleys there are 
camping grounds for Arab tribes. In January of 
1884 this region was traversed by Lord Kitchener 
on his return to Ismailia from our camp at Beersheba 
(Bir es Seba) accompanied by four Arab camel-drivers, 
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and his account is by no means inviting. He says 
‘‘Our track after crossing a plain, gradually became 
more and more sandy, all signs of cultivation gradually 
dying out, and the continual climbing up and down the 
sand dunes being most fatiguing and monotonous ”’, and 
again, ‘‘ Crossing this ridge an immense extent of 
sandhills appeared as far as the eye could reach ; I do 
not think I haveever seen so desolate and dreary a coun- 
try.” * Now, this is part of the country which, appa- 
rently, is the site of an intrigue for allowing the Porte 
to encroach on Egyptian territory and get nearer the 
Suez Canal Valley. I refer, of course, to the important 
statement made by Sir E. Grey in the House of 
Commons on May 8, to the effect that the boundary 
pillars limiting on either side ‘‘the sphere of influ- 
ence” on the part of Egypt and the Sultan had been 
removed. It is hard to see with what object this has 
been done, unless with ulterior objects inimical to 
Egypt. These become more apparent when connected 
with the occupation of Tabah by Turkish troops. 
Tabah is situated at the head of the Gulf of Akabah, 
on the west side, and several miles from Akabah. It 
is well within the limit of the Egyptian territory, and 
its occupation by the troops of the Sultan was mani- 
festly a violation of the boundary agreed to in 1892. 
This violation cannot be defended on the ground that 
it was only a temporary arrangement to facilitate the 
construction of a branch from the Turkish railway 
now being constructed from Damascus to Mecca. If 
such a branch were to be constructed it would extend 
from Maan on the table-land of Arabia to Akabah; 
and this would have to be done with the sanction of 
the Egyptian Government. Manifestly in both these 
manoeuvres the Turkish Government has put itself in 
the wrong, and must be resisted at all costs. We 
know the motto “‘give an inch and take an ell”. 
England is bound to support the Khedive’s Govern- 
ment, and guided by the counsel of Lord Cromer, she 
will not be wanting in her duty.—I am, Sir, your 
obedient servant, Epwarp Hutt. + 


TOM, DICK, AND HARRY ON THE BENCH. 


To the Editor of the SaturpDAY REvIEWw. 
9 May. 
S1r,—I wonder if it ever occurred to those Conser- 
vatives who supported Mr. Ritchie’s Local Government 


Bill of 1888, by which numerous ex-officio justices of 


the peace were created, by virtue of their chairman- 
ships, that in doing this they were offering the first 
taste of blood to the tiger whelps. But so indeed it 
was, and as a sequence to that Act in this respect we 
have now before the House of Commons a Bill which 
if it passes revolutionises the whole proceeding of the 
appointment of magistrates. The sweeping away of 
the property qualification opens the door to the 
appointment conceivably of a class of person alto- 
gether unqualified to administer the law from other 
points of view besides that of a property qualification. 
It is conceivable that it may be wise as conditions alter 
to amend the qualification law, but it seems to me 
totally and entirely unwise, as well as very dangerous, 
to sweep away these qualifications entirely. It is not 
unlikely that a man with no property whatever may 
sympathise with the endeavours of some to obtain it 
by means other than constitutional. Further the Bill is 
to remove from the lord-lieutenants their power of 
recommending names to the lord chancellor, of gen- 
tlemen qualified for a seat on the Bench, and to confer 
it upon a committee of the county council, who are 
to recommend ; and then comes the most extraordinary 
clause of all, that in addition to the power of this 
committee the chairman of county council may 
recommend to the lord chancellor, apparently on his 
initiative. Chairmen of county councils usually oc- 
cupy their position for one year, their re-election 
being the exceptional instance, therefore we may look 
forward probably to the appointment of several friends 
of the chairman of county councils in addition to those 
I presume recommended by the county council com- 
mittee every year, for I have yet to learn that the 
appointment as chairman of county council so obliterates 


* “Mount Seir.” Appendix 220-1. (1889.) 


the ordinary weaknesses of human nature, that he will 
be able to resist the temptation of at least once in his 
lifetime practically creating a justice of the peace. 
There are chairmen of county councils in many parts of 
England and Wales who are above this kind of thing, 
but I fancy that to many also the temptation will be a 
strong one. The results in some instances would 
doubtless be amusing were the whole question less 
serious. It sometimes happens at the quarter sessions 
at which I sit that there are so many justices present 
that there is not room for them on the bench, and 
during the preliminary part of the proceedings at all 
events the other parts of the court are also well filled. 
The only vacant space being the witness-box which would 
hold one, and the dock which would hold several, I 
take it there will be competition for the witness-box. 
After the passing of the Bill therefore it is highly 
probable in some districts that considerable structural 
alterations will be needed to provide the required ac- 
commodation. Ifa system of popularly elected justices 
is to come into vogue why not simplify the matter at 
once, and appoint the whole of the county, urban dis- 
trict, and borough councils, and have done with it ? 

But seriously, Sir, this Bill should be in my humble 
opinion strenuously opposed. In the preamble of the 
Bill it is stated that the present system of recommend- 
ing to the lord chancellor is unsatisfactory. I chal- 
lenge the proof of this. No doubt many who have not 
been recommended by the lord-lieutenants may think 
so, but of these some doubtless are on lord-lieuten- 
ants’ lists to be recommended when vacancies occur, 
the lord-lieutenant thinking, and rightly, that an 
overcrowded Bench is a great inconvenience, and as a 
chairman of quarter sessions I can heartily endorse such 
aview. Others no doubt who may wish to be on the 
Bench are people who are not equipped with minds 
sufficiently unbiased and judicial to make it likely 
that they would prove good and patient magistrates. 
These are far better off the Bench than on it for all con- 
cerned. It is I suppose contended that lord-lieu- 
tenants have appointed too largely justices holding the 
same political views as themselves to the exclusion of 
the other party. From my observations I do not believe 
that this contention could be substantiated by proof for 
a moment, and I believe that the sole desire of the lord- 
lieutenants is to satisfy themselves that the persons 
they recommend are men of intelligence, integrity and 
fair-mindedness who will not lend themselves to a 
“job”. I believe that the lord-lieutenants probably 
are better judges of this than a popularly elected body is 
likely to be. Possibly years ago before the ’88 Act 
when the whole business of the county was transacted 
at quarter sessions there might have been an excuse 
for favouring one policy more than another with regard 
to finance and other matters of county management. 
But since the passing of that Act the whole manage- 
ment of the affairs of the county has been placed in the 
hands of the county council, and the work left to the 
quarter sessions is purely the administration of justice. 
Now, Sir, it is in the very blood of some communities 
with which I am acquainted that considerations of party 
politics must be allowed to weigh in every conceivable 
matter, when two or more people are met together for 
the transaction of any kind of business, and I say, Sir, 
that if this Bill passes there is danger of unequal justice, 
and that a delinquent known to hold the same political 
views as the majority of the justices on the Bench is 
likely to come off lighter than one charged with a 
similar offence, but whose politics were known to be 
antagonistic to the majority of the magistrates present. 

I can only sincerely trust that this Bill will be very 
severely handled, and if it passes the Commons, as 
I suppose it will, that it may be amended out of all 
recognition by the more constitutional Chamber of the 
two.—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

A CHAIRMAN OF QUARTER SESSIONS. 


ANGLICANS AND THE EDUCATION BILL. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
9 May. 
Srr,—Mr. Lloyd-George’s speech on Tuesday night 
was a distinct challenge to Catholics in the Church 
of England. No more definite denial of their right 
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to existence could be given. He said, ‘‘The Roman | finally estimated, for this year will be £10,107,643, or 
Catholics must be dealt with separately; not so the an estimated excess over income of £557,278, a still 


Anglicans—they are only a Protestant sect”. Accept- 
ance of undenominationalism involves in fact the denial 
of our Catholic position. What is to be done? We 
shall not get our rights, as Mr. Lathbury points out, 
unless we are prepared to accept even Secularism as an 
alternative to the Bill. Mr. Lloyd-George endeavours 
to reduce the idea of facilities to an absurdity by saying 


‘that if separate teaching is granted to Anglicans, it 


must be provided for Particular Baptists and Irvingites, 
and every variety of Methodist, separately. Well, let 
us Say, it is nothing to us what arrangements noncon- 
formists make for teaching their children religion ; but 
where our children are concerned, we will have the 
Church’s teaching or none. It is miserable to read the 
speeches in the House on the Opposition side. Hardly 
one has the courage to denounce the “‘ simple Bible” 
fetish. What is to be done must be done outside the 
House by Churchmen themselves without waiting for a 
lead from the Bishops or anyone else. Could not a 
league be formed of Churchmen who would bind them- 
selves to write to the Prime Minister as follows :— 
** As a Churchman I cannot conscientiously recognise 
or support any religious teaching but that of the Catholic 
Church. I shall therefore refuse to pay the education 
rate if undenominational teaching is established and 
endowed in State schools and equal provision is not 
made for teaching the faith of the Church to Anglican 
children in all schools.” Twenty thousand postcards of 
this tenor received by Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 
would make a greater impression on the Government 
than any amount of agitation that begins and ends in 
talk. The one thing this Government fears is a passive 
resistance movement, yet this is the one thing that we 
assure them will not be tried. 

If Mr. Lloyd-George gets his way, the confidence of 
many will be greatly shaken in the Church of England, 
which cannot defend herself from being made against 
her will a department of Protestantism. 


Yours faithfully, ANXIOUS. 


FRENZIED FINANCE. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REvIEw. 
London, W.: 9g May, 1906. 


Sir,—May I be permitted to make a few remarks | 


upon the customary Budget which Lord Welby sub- 
mitted at the recent weekly meeting of the London 
County Council, setting forth the estimates of receipts 
and expenditure for the current financial year. If any 
evidence were needed of the utterly reckless expenditure 
and frenzied finance of this body, I beg to respectfully 
state that this last statement affords abundant proof. 

We have, first, Lord Welby’s amazing declaration 
that ‘‘ their finance was in a sound condition ”’, and that 
they had no reason to be dissatisfied. I think the public 
will immediately take a very different view, and steps 
should be at once taken to check the growth of their 
astounding expenditure. 

First we have the confession that the gross debt 
reaches the astonishing sum of £74,513,703, an in- 
crease of £2,926,528 over the year 1905, or taking the 
net debt on 31 March 1905 of 444,617,623 as against 
questionable cash assets or their very doubtful equi- 
valent, it now stands at £45,234,198 or a gross 
increase of £616,575! The loss on the steamboats 
for this year and last is no less a sum than £102,160, 
and yet we are told the finances are ‘‘in a sound con- 
dition”! Last year the public had to pay out of their 
pockets i.e. the long-suffering and overburdened rate- 
payers, £51,205 to make up the loss on the working of 
this mad and reckless scheme, and the Committee 
estimate that the ratepayers will have to pay this year 
a further loss of £51,955, making the grand total loss 
which I have set forth. The total profit on their 
tramways was only £3,023 and with the rapid advance 
and undoubted success of the motor omnibus this is 
certain to be very quickly turned into an adverse amount. 
The cost of the Council’s ordinary work, we are 
further told, will increase by £215,246, and that on 
education by £342,038, and this means an extra rate of 
ia. on the poor ratepayer. The expenditure, it is 


further example of sound finance! Lord Welby might 
well have in temerity stated in face of these astounding 
and lamentable figures that ‘‘ justice to London required 
an immediate revision and reform of the system under 
which Government aid was given in relief of local 
taxation ’’, whilst I would add the same justice should 
be immediately extended to the poorer districts. The 
‘*Rake’s Progress” it can be clearly seen is now pre- 
eminently making abundant headway. 
Yours, &c. WALTER STEPHENS. 


DOGS AND DOG REGULATIONS. 
To the Editor of the SaturpDAy ReEvIEw. 


Laurel Cottage, Howe Green, Hertford, 
4 May, 1906. 

Sir,—Your correspondent ‘‘ Perplexed” has done 
public service by denouncing the uncalled-for, unreason- 
able and arbitrary regulations now most grievously 
oppressing dogs and dog-owners. One would think 
that the dog, instead of being, as he has been for many 
generations, the chosen companion and best friend of 
man, was his worst enemy, a dangerous wild beast 
seeking whom to devour, never safe unless chained up, 
led by a stout rope, muzzled, or confined in a cage, and 
to be destroyed on every possible opportunity. 

All this is eminently unjust, barbarous, cowardly and 
unworthy of Englishmen ; and there is no justification 
for it. The supposed excuse was originally rabies, that 
bogey and terror of the Board of Agriculture. But that 
was a very inoffensive bogey, for when it wore its most 
terrifying aspect, producing a scare resulting in panic 
legislation, in the intensely cruel and utterly useless 
muzzling order and the slaughter of thousands of poor 
harmless dogs, hydrophobia did not appear, as it must 
have done had the rabies been genuine, among human 
beings. 

At that time every dog chased by boys or in an 
ordinary fit (very common with dogs) was knocked on 
the head and described as a ‘‘mad dog”; and by 
means of unreliable and discredited tests an enormous 
array of quite misleading figures was piled up to prove 
the alarming amount of rabies in the country; but it 
was not rabies at all! Rabies is, as all veterinary 
surgeons and all breeders and owners of dogs know, 
the very rarest of canine diseases; but if it had ever 
been really prevalent the muzzle could never have got 
rid of it. The muzzling order was made only to be 
constantly and unavoidably broken, and it took effect 
upon the wrong dogs! For the mad dog could never 
be persuaded to retain a muzzle on his head, the stray 
dog has no opportunity of wearing one, and the only 
dogs muzzled were the healthy dogs with responsible 
owners. If rabies should ever become a danger, the 
only effectual remedy would be the isolation and ob- 
servation for a short period of suspected dogs and 
the destruction (merciful) of those really affected; but 
the muzzle could never stamp it out. The muzzle is 
a most cruel instrument of torture, which has driven 
many dogs to frenzy, caused unspeakable misery and 
suffering and great injury, even death, to very many. 
Its use ought to be prohibited as gross and unjusti- 
fiable cruelty to animals. 

As for the quarantine regulations, they are super- 
fluous and tyrannical. A veterinary certificate and 
observation for a week or two for imported dogs is all 
that is required. 

Let us hope, and indeed demand, that more enlight- 
ened, just and humane treatment may henceforth 
supersede the persecution which has rendered the 
keeping of dogs except packs of hounds a source of 
great expense, anxiety, distress and trouble instead of 
the pleasure it ought to be. 

I am, Sir, yours, K. BalLey. 

[The legislation which Mr. Bailey calls ‘‘ panic” was 
absolutely necessary and absolutely efficacious. Rabies 
has been stamped out in this country, and it would be 
folly indeed to go back on the wise regulations in ques- 
tion. Mr. Chaplin and Mr. Long deserve credit for 
their vigour in suppressing the disease.—Epb. S.R.] 
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REVIEWS. 


NAPOLEON VARIORUM. 


«The Cambridge Modern History. Vol. IX.: Napoleon.” 
Cambridge: At the University Press. 1906. 16s. net. 


H’4s the last word been said about Napoleon? We 
do not mean is there an end to writing about 
him? A century or two must pass before that can 
come, if it does then, but can any really illuminating 
comment be made upon that stupendous career which 
has not already been offered to the world? Were it 
not for one or two writers like Vandal, we should be 
almost tempted to believe that the close of the era of 
original research had arrived and that we are now fated 
to see nothing beyond a refurbishing of old comments 
and a reconsideration of old verdicts without new 
material for excuse. But sufficient accuracy has 
been assured by this time to allow an impartial sum- 
mary of this epoch to be drawn up free from the hasty 
judgments of former less ‘‘documented’”’ histories. 
The embarrassment of historians is now rather through 
the abounding wealth of their material. The central 
figure is threatened with obscurity amid the mass of 
information that has accumulated round him. 

The function of the historian therefore in these 
circumstances is clear, it is to assimilate the necessary 
material and give it back to the reader in a critical and 
judicious narrative. The career of Napoleon can no 
longer be treated as a field for the romantic speculations 
of the uncritical, only industry and honesty are required 
to give the world something which may enlighten or at 
least clear the air. This was demonstrated by the 
publication of Mr. Rose’s ‘‘ Life”? which, without any 
of the attributes of genius, yet succeeded in giving us 
a picture of Napoleon’s marvellous destiny which was 
founded on the latest research and enabled us to con- 
ceive the unity of the drama amidst the changes and 
dislocations of contemporary Europe. 

The editors of this volume are far too well versed 
in literature and the period in question to be unaware 
of the necessity underlying all works upon the 
Napoleonic epoch of preserving the unity of the plot 
amidst the changes of scene and action which it 
involves. They state as much in their preface, but they 
have singularly failed to induce their contributors to 
preserve it in their treatment of the subject. The 
result is a series of essays upon the Napoleonic period 
all more or less interesting but collectively failing 
to give the reader a definite idea of skilful combina- 
tion. In the main no doubt the latest results of research 
are embodied in this book. France, Germany, Russia 
and Switzerland have all been laid under contribution 
to furnish writers, one indeed adorned with the por- 
tentous title of ‘‘ Professor of Universal History” 
which hardly suggests exact knowledge in a particular 
period. Indeed we think it somewhat of a reflexion 
upon native scholarship that English writers could not 
have been found to satisfy the requirements of the 
editors. 

But, however competent the hands to which this work 
may have been entrusted, we cannot help feeling here 
the same objections to the general scheme which we 
found only too well supported by the volume on the 
French Revolution. There is not only a lack of general 
cohesion in the fragments but most of them are far 
from complete in themselves. It is in fact more easy 
to deal with the French Revolution in water-tight com- 
partments than with the career of Napoleon. Even a 
question or a series of questions which may seem dis- 
tinct will be found at once to run into or coincide with 
others in a manner which makes the attempt at separate 
treatment both futile and irritating. For instance, if 
we wish to grasp the relations of Napoleon with the 
Papacy we naturally turn to the chapter on ‘‘ The 
Concordats” where the bulk of the dealings between 
the two powers is related. On the whole Mr. 
Wickham Legg has compiled a comprehensive paper 
on the subject but it by no means disposes of it, for we 
have to turn over two hundred pages more in order to 
learn the story of the annexation of the Papal States, 
although we have had judgment delivered at the earlier 
Stage on the effect of the Pope’s example in stimulating 


national resistance in Europe to Napoleonic usurpation. 
This mode of writing history cannot then be otherwise 
than grotesque and irritating to the reader. In a well- 
arranged, consistent narrative the relations of the Papacy 
with Napoleon will take their proper place, and in a 
good essay we should expect a complete and finished 
study. The principle on which this history is compiled 
leaves the student between the two stools. Another 
instance may be cited out of many. Early in the 
volume we come upon Tsar Alexander I., and it is 
unnecessary to emphasise the importance of his rdle in 
the Napoleonic drama; but, for any criticism of his 
character or general sketch of his policy, we have to 
wait until we arrive at p. 483. This is not only very 
inartistic from the point of view of arrangement, but it 
throws unnecessary difficulties in the reader’s way. A 
further serious complaint must be made against all 
these volumes. There is no indication to be found on 
any single page of the authorities for the statements 
made. The result is that while experts alone are com- 
petent to check the views of the writers, the narrative 
is on the whole fitted rather for the general reader. 
The immense bibliography at the end is interesting as a 
sign of the compilers’ reading, but can have little use 
owing to its enormous range unaccompanied by any 
indication of the value or scope of the works cited. 

But we do not wish to suggest that the writing of 
this work is generally ill done. If the method which 
we hold to be wrong be approved, it must be ad- 
mitted that many of the contributors have performed 
their tasks in a satisfactory manner. We cannot, how- 
ever, commend highly the studies of Professor Oman, 
who does not seem to have embodied the best views on 
the Waterloo campaign in his sketch. His recognition 
of the part played by the Prussians on that day is 
grudging and inadequate. The military writers, 
indeed, hardly seem up to the standard we should 
expect in a work of this pretension, though we 
admit their technical knowledge of the campaigns 
as far as they go, but they do not go very far. 
Dr. Warburton, according to Boswell, observed on one 
occasion that ‘‘ Mallet in his ‘ Life of Bacon’ had for- 
gotten that he was a philosopher and that if he should 
write the life of Marlboro’ he would probably forge 
that he was a general”. It would almost appear at 
times as if this strange oblivion had fallen upon these 
piecemeal biographers of Napoleon. We are glad to 
find that Mr. Fisher contributes several articles in this 
volume for he possesses in a high degree the necessary 
qualifications for the historian of an epoch already well 
known but not exhausted. He shows an accurate 
knowledge of the latest research which he dispenses in 
the form of terse and vigorous narrative. Cambridge 
men will note with some uneasiness that the best writing 
informed by accurate knowledge is contributed by 
Oxford. Mr. Rose is accurate and careful as always, 
and his treatment cf the Treaty of Tilsit and Canning’s 
policy is now clearly vindicated and established as 
correct; but how much does he not owe to Vandal 
on the general subject? It would be unkind to com- 
pare the style of the two narratives. Mr. Fisher’s 
chapter on the Codes seems to us as near perfection in 
treatment as the difficulty of the subject admits of. 
This chapter on S. Helena and the Napoleonic policy in 
general redeems much writing we find in this book 
defective both in distinction and power of generalisation. 

But there are also strange lapses in detail. It seems 
curious enough that we have no record of the turning 
point in the drama, the interview between Napoleon and 
Metternich at the Marcolini Palace at Dresden before 
the battle of Leipsic. Some passing reference there 
may be found to its results and to the proposals of each 
side, but such omissions are fatal to the march of the 
story. Yet such slips are probably inevitable when 
the distribution of subject confines each writer to an 
arbitrary zone. 

On the other hand nothing could be better both in 
detail and general treatment than the chapters by Dr. 
Ward on the Congress of Vienna and its work. He 
successfully vindicates that much-abused gathering of 
statesmen and diplomats from the aspersions . cast 
upon them by Liberal politicians throughout Europe 
during the first half of the nineteenth century. It was 
not an aristocratic conspiracy against the liberties of 
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mankind but a conference which gave peace to the 
world for many years and the forerunner of another 
Concert of Europe, also much abused, which has also 
at all events kept the peace. We confess that we can- 
not understand in what way we can credit Napoleon 
with the success of the Congress such as it was, 


| 
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though the editors in their preface would have us to do | 


so. The Congress was occupied in mending what he 
had broken. And why should the editors drag in the 
entente cordiale, an expedient surely out of place, too 
trivial and journalistic to be found here ? 

But it is not our purpose, nor have we the space, to 
criticise a work like this in its details. On the whole 
they are commendably accurate. Were this volume 
the work of one or two writers, the detail might pos- 
sibly suffer, but as a coherent whole it would gain 
immeasurably. Nevertheless, though it entirely falls 
short of anything approaching distinction, it does 
embody in the main the most recent results of research 
in a soil which though dug up and turned over again 
and again may still retain some treasures to reward 
the industrious. Its general attraction will remain for 
all time. But where is Mr. Oscar Browning’s contribu- 
tion? Is this his silent protest against the methods of 
the Cambridge Modern History ? 


PITFALLS IN PORCELAIN. 


‘The First Century of English Porcelain.” By W. 
Moore Binns. London: Hurst and Blackett. 1906. 
42s. net. 


OME years ago when the forgery of antiquities and 
bric-a-brac had not yet developed into a fine art, 
a good eye, passable taste and a smattering of histori- 
cal knowledge were equipment enough for the average 
collector. But we have changed all that. The price 
of old porcelain has swollen fantastically, and the 
prospect of richer spoils has stimulated propor- 
tionately the ingenuity of the forger. The result is 
that nowadays a little knowledge is worse than useless, 
inspiring, as it does, enough interest to draw the moth 
to the candle, but not enough wisdom to save his 
wings. The natural gift of good taste will keep the 
collector from dishonour, not from disaster: that is to 
say, he will not buy ugly forgeries because they appear 
to be old, but he has to cope with an enemy who has 
taste equal to his own; and the collector with unerring 
instincts does not exist outside fiction. The moral is 
that the only safeguard for those about to plunge into 
the fascinations of collecting old English, or any other, 
porcelain is to be armed at all points; in other words, 
they need not only taste and eye, but an intimate 
knowledge as well of the history of the subject, of the 
composition and outward appearance of the paste and 
glaze, of the development of the colours and styles of 
decoration, and of the many minute peculiarities which 
differentiate the various wares. 

The first essentials, paste and glaze, are summarily 
treated in the opening chapters of Mr. Binns’ book ; 
and the amateur can learn there the distinguishing 
features of hard and soft porcelains, which constitute 
the alphabet of the subject. The character of the 
various soft pastes made at Chelsea, Bow, Worcester, 
Derby, Nantgarw, &c., is dealt with in their respective 
chapters, and in most instances very thoroughly ; but 
in the case of so early and so important a factory as 
Bow a good deal more information might have been 
given. This information is ready to hand in the three 
typical specimens in the British Museum, the ‘‘ New 
Canton ” ink-pot, Craft’s bowl, and the plate made for 
Robert Crowther, which mark three periods 1750, 1760, 
and 1770 respectively. The admixture of bone-ash in 
the paste has become a distinguishing feature of English 
porcelain. The early use of this ingredient at Bow and 
Chelsea was carefully investigated many years ago by 
Professor Church, and the results, published in his 
admirabie ‘‘Handbook of English Porcelain”, are 
worthy of more attention than Mr. Binns has given to 
them. With regard to another important ingredient, 
soap-stone or steatite, we cannot agree with Mr. Binns 
that it was not introduced at Worcester before 1770. 
The statement is based on the acquisition by Dr. Wall 


in that year of the remainder of the lease of a Cornish 
soap-stone mine; but the original lessee, Richard 
Chaffers, a Liverpool potter, had used the material 
since 1756, and a small Bristol factory had obtained it 
from the Lizard Point at least six years earlier. In 
the circumstances it is hard to believe that the 
Worcester manufacturers were ignorant of its virtues 
or unable to obtain supplies. Its effects on the ware, 
to give additional hardness and opacity, and incidentally 
a greenish tinge in transmitted light, can all be ob- 
served in Worcester porcelain of earlier date than 1770. 

To return to the forger. When the collector has 
mastered the secrets of paste and glaze, he will be proof 
against most deceptions ; but the most insidious of all, 
the redecoration of genuine old porcelain, has still to be 
provided against. It is true that the refiring necessi- 
tated in redecoration generally leaves its mark, a slight 
discoiouration of the glaze or black specks on the foot- 
rim ; but the best safeguard is to understand the old 
colours and old methods, and here Mr. Binns’ book 
will be most useful. The former art-director of the 
Royal Worcester works is well qualified to speak on 
this subject, and he makes clear, among other things, 
how the universal employment of chrome-green, a colour 
not invented before 1800, at once betrays the porcelain 
decorated after that date. The old copper-green was 
lustrous and transparent and had to be thickly applied 
to give depth of tone, while the chrome-green is opaque 
and gives a full colour ina thin wash. Another useful 
fact emphasised by Mr. Binns is that the blues used at 
Derby in the eighteenth century were enamels applied 
over the glaze and not the underglaze colour in common 
use elsewhere. The decorative designs of the old 
English pot-painters were practically all adapted from 
oriental and continental porcelains, and as they fre- 
quently borrowed each other’s ideas into the bargain, it 
follows that any attempt at extensive generalisations of 
this subject is doomed to failure. A case in point is 
the early blue and white and moulded ware made at 
Bow, Worcester and Lowestoft. The recent discovery 
of moulds and waste fragments at Lowestoft calls for 
an entire rearrangement of our ideas about this class, 
and nothing but a thorough grasp of the differences in 
paste and glaze can obviate hopeless confusion. Besides. 
this, the old notion that certain workmen’s marks are 
the special property of early Worcester must also be 
abandoned, as many of these appear on undoubted 
Lowestoft pieces ; and it is clear that even the crescent 
and the pseudo-Chinese marks are no longer the sole pro- 
perty of Worcester and Caughley. The old myth about 
hard-paste porcelain made at Lowestoft is attacked with 
righteous zeai, and Mr. Binns drives another nail into 
the coffin in which the dishonoured corpse of Chaffers” 
once famous theory lies waiting interment. Now that 
a whole book has been devoted to this factory, and the 
real Lowestoft is sufficiently well known, might we not 
at length commit the remains to the earth and let them 
rest in peace? But Mr. Binns was not right to rob the 
real Lowestoft of its ribbon pattern ; it is true that New 
Hall and other factories used this ornament, but anyone 
who looks in Mr. Spelman’s book will see it illustrated 
on a flask inscribed ‘‘A trifle from Lowestoft”. And 
Mr. Binns has entirely overlooked two characteristics 
of Lowestoft ware, the feather scroll in the decoration 
and the numbers 1 to 18 which appear as marks under- 
neath. An interesting chapter is devoted to the study 
of the old Derby pattern books, now in the possession 
of the Worcester factory ; and the summary of the 
notes with four excellent illustrations make a valuable 
addition to the account already published in Haslem’s 
work on Derby porcelain. 

The historical side of Mr. Binns’ book is sound as 
far as it goes; the author has digested a certain number 
of text-books, and reproduces the facts with a com- 
mendable air of spontaneity. The accounts of the 
Worcester factories are particularly full, but we must 
protest against the statement that blue printing did 
not begin there till 1770. It is merely reviving an old 
error based entirely on the story of the strike of blue- 
painters in that year, which appears in the first edition. 
of the book written by Mr. Binns’ father on Worcester, 
but is ignored in the second. That figures were made 
at Worcester is established beyond doubt; but the 
discovery is not so recent as Mr. Binns supposes. 
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They were noticed by Professor Church in 1885, and 
Nightingale published an advertisement alluding to 
them in 1881. There are some serious omissions in 
Mr. Binns’ history. Those who love the less trodden 
paths will regret that he has not found space to in- 
vestigate those precious fragments of contemporary 
literature that hint of early porcelain works at Stepney, 
Greenwich, Limehouse, and at York House, Battersea. 
And why is there no account of the Liverpool factories, 
New Hall, Isleworth, and the lesser Staffordshire 
potters, Mason, Neale, Riley, Shorthose? These may 
be matters of small interest, but no one can afford to 
overlook Champion’s beautiful biscuit plaques with 
their delicate wreaths of faithfully modelled flowers. 


THOMAS OF CELANO ON FRANCIS OF 
ASSISI. 


“§. Francisci Assisiensis Vita et Miracula additis 
opusculis liturgicis Auctore Fr. Thoma de Celano. 
Hane Editionem novam ad fidem MSS. recensuit 
P. Eduardus Alenconiensis.” Rome: Desclée. 1906. 
Lire 10. 


A’ length we have Pére Edouard d’Alencon’s long- 

looked-for edition of Thomas of Celano’s Lives 
of S. Francis. We expected much, and we get what 
we expected. It is a splendid bit of scholarly work, 
final, definitive. The book is made up of four main 
divisions—the First Life, the Second Life, the Treatise 
on the Miracles, and the Liturgical Works, that is to 
say the short Life for use in choir and Celano’s two 
sequences on S. Francis. Celano’s work is the oldest, 
the best, the most accurate, the only unimpugnable 
source of the life of the great saint of Assisi. Though 
easily explicable, it is therefore curious to reflect that 
the First Life never appeared in print until the 
Bollandist edition of 1768. Only two subsequent 
editions of it have been published (Rinaldi, 1806, and 
Amoni, 1880). The Second Life (reprinted by Amoni 
in 1880) did not see the light until published, also by 
Rinaldi, in 1806. We can scarcely count Dr. Rosedale’s 
editions of the two lives (1904). The book as we 
said at the time (SATURDAY Review, 16 September, 
1904) should never have been published, and came in 
for severe censure on all hands, and especially from 
those who were able to judge, such as the ‘‘ Atheneum” 
and the ‘‘Guardian’’. The Treatise on the Miracles, 
which it was thought had been lost for ever, was 
discovered by Pére Louis Antoine de Porrentruy in 
1898, and admirably edited by Pére Francois Van 
Ortroy in the ‘* Analecta Bollandiana”, vol. xviii. 
(1899). 

The learned Archivist-General of the Capuchins has 
taken for the text of the First Life the Barcelona MS., 
carefully comparing it with the other eight known 
MSS., and with the Bollandist and Rinaldi printed 
versions, the MSS. of which have since been lost. For 
the Second Life he takes the Assisi MS. for his text, 
comparing it with the only other known version, that 
of the Boncompagni or Marseilles MS. The variants 
in each case are carefully noted at foot. Pére Edouard 
has numbered the pages of his text in sections of five 
lines: when he would indicate a variant he does not 
specify the word in the text by a number, letter, or 
reference sign, but only gives the line in which the 
difference occurs. We confess that this system does 
not commend itself to us: it delays and hampers the 
student however slightly, and might conceivably in an 
extreme case give rise to confusion. Pére Edouard 
gives, as we should have expected, a ‘‘ Tabella Con- 
cordantie” of the present edition of the Second Life 
and the oft-cited Amoni edition, but it would have 
assisted the student if the references to Amoni had also 
been placed at the head of each chapter in the text. 
These two trifling points are the only criticism which 
we have to offer of an hagiographical publication which 
in its clear, thorough, exhaustive treatment recalls the 
masterly methods of the Maurists and the Bollandists. 

Pére Edouard prefaces the edition with eighty pages 
of prolegomena. The prolegomena, as should be the 
case in introducing a Latin work, are written in Latin. 


The Latin is simple, and will be called unpretentious, 
but it is not wanting in the pleasant flavour of literary 
style. We realise, in reading, how luminous a help is 
this ever-living language in the succinct exposition of 
such a subject. The prolegomena are divided into 
chapters dealing with the life of Thomas, his writings 
in general, the MS. versions, the printed editions, and 
the Liturgical works. The exegesis is clear and 
thorough, and, on the whole, serene. Pére Edouard 
enters a protest against the detractors of the Bl. Thomas, 
and the fautors of subjective methods of history-writing. 
Dr. Rosedale, too, comes in for severe handling. These 
measured outbursts can cause no surprise : the provo- 
cation, the trifling with scholarship, has been extreme : 
he does not so much introduce, as reprobate, a con- 
troversial note already existing ; and we are mistaken 
if this solid work do not do much to reintroduce a 
more serene and accurate view of S. Francis of Assisi. 
The facts are here to hand ; the accompanying exegesis 
should assuredly prove helpful in removing prejudice 
wherever reason and common sense still hold sway, and 
where fact as fact is regarded as the main objective of 
historical research. 

It would have been a pleasant task to attempt to 
give our readers a fuller view of this learned and 
fascinating volume. But we have space only for one 
more point. Dr. Rosedale, in his Celano volume, pub- 
lished the Seoond Life as given in the newly-discovered 
Boncompagni or Marseilles Codex. ‘I venture to place 
before the Franciscan students of this country”, he 
says, ‘*. . . the Marselles [sic] or Boncompagni MS., 
constituting the second life.”” And again: ‘‘ The texts 
of the ‘ Legenda Antiqua’ and ‘ Tractatus Secundus’ 
are taken from the Assisi and Boncompagni MSS. re- 
spectively.” Now Pére Edouard d’Alengon, in his 
prolegomena, states clearly enough that Dr. Rosedale 
has never so much as seen the Boncompagni MS. 
(p. Ixxv) which is the property of the Capuchin Order 
and of which the Archivist-General himself is known to 
‘pe the jealous custodian. There is something amiss 
here. We have the evidence of our senses that Dr. 
Rosedale has somehow obtained and published—if with 
many inexactitudes—the Second Life as given in the 
Boncompagni MS.: he reproduces the chief variants 
and even notes the very pagination. On the other 
hand we have the public and deliberate statement of a 
highly placed religious and distinguished scholar, whose 
word it is impossible to doubt, that Dr. Rosedale has 
never seen the MS. the text of which he publishes as 
a bit of his own work. How are we to reconcile these 
two seemingly irreconcilable contradictories? Thetwo 
critics concerned alone can clear up the matter. Will 
they elucidate a point deeply interesting to Franciscan 
students, which in the present aspect of their written 
statements is left in a bewildering atmosphere of fog 
and obscurity ? 


THE REVIVAL OF FICHTISM. 


“Some Dogmas of Religion.” By J. E. McTaggart. 
London: Edward Arnold. 1996. 10s. 64. 


S Bae very curious volume has interest as disclosing 
a personality and as illustrating a phase of 
thought. It is written in a simple almost childlike 
style, without the slightest pretence. The author does 
not seem to be aware of the conflict and incompatibility 
of the various elements in his mind. Readers of his 
studies of ‘‘ Hegelian Cosmogony ” will find there a far 
clearer account of a continuous development of his 
thought, which disposes of much of the difficulty of the 
present volume. But in spite of constant references to 
the earlier work, the standpoint seems to have changed ; 
he is here more negative, less sanguine, less disposed 
to hopeful speculation on Hegelian yet strongly per- 
sonal lines. Where he should be shrewd, cold, and 
impartial he is tearful and heaves a pious sigh ; where 
he might admit the evidence of the emotions, the 
needs of the practical life, the postulates of the moral 
sense, he is precise and arid, a scholastic dialectician, 
clever at silencing without convincing, at marshalling 
and parading the eternal arguments against a good 
Creator and Free Will ; and all this we confess to find 
a little wearisome ; we prefer the schoolmen at first 
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hand. The author may be learned in the past history 
of thought or human development, but there are scanty 
traces of his study or his sympathy. He does not seem 
to have derived from Hegel a reverence for the growth 
of concrete humanity which marks that genial system, 
and indeed there is always a slight hesitation (not to be 
noticed in the earlier work) when he appeals to this 
philosopher in support of his view. Although he pro- 
fesses not to supply in this work any adequate system 
of metaphysics, it is not difficult to gather little crumbs 
of positive reconstruction for which we are duly 
thankful in the arid waste of negation. For him, philo- 
sophy begins with Fichte, or rather with the active 
Buddhism which Fichte introduced once more into 
European thought. 

It was once the fashion to dismiss all such specula- 
tion as pantheist. Of pantheism there is not a trace 
in the present volume. It is mentioned but once as 
having little or no influence on strictly religious thought, 
as pure materialism; or as involving (what we know 
elsewhere is our author’s standing difficulty) ‘‘ one 
person forming part of another person” ($$180, 192). 
The system before us is certainly not naturalism, 
because, like Fichte, he denies the reality of matter. 
Nor is it theism, because (in spite, we must say, of a 
somewhat disingenuous summary of the publisher, for 
which we are sure our author is not responsible) the 
destruction of any kind of positive belief is a principal 
aim of the work. What then is left? That interesting 
and peculiar phase of thought which regards the nature 
of ultimate reality as a ‘‘ harmonious republic of spirits, 
a system of selves” directed (§ 204) towards some end 
which is, ‘‘ on the whole, good”. And the interest of 
this speculation lies in its divergence from the accepted 
alternatives of philosophy and religion. And it is a 
practical interest, because it shows the national charac- 
teristics of English thought, which breaks manfully 
through the frigid constructions of logic. First, our 
national school has never bowed before the unknown ; 
it has always vigorously combated the ‘‘ cosmic pro- 
cess’. About the evil of the universe there is no 
doubt in these pages. A ‘single pang of toothache” 
would be enough to prove there was evil; and as to 
the amount, he thinks it not unlikely ‘‘ that the director 
of the universe should be worse than the worst man, 
and that the facts which we observe could just as easily 
be explained as the means for realising some end which is 
bad in itself”. The English temperis averse from any 
sentimental apotheosis of the All: it is only a small and 
insignificant section who have borrowed the rdle of pro- 
fessional optimists. The tone of the book is pessimistic 
through and through, and it is the first definitely English 
feature. Next and corollary of this, is its indivi- 
dualism. ‘‘Selves and persons” are ultimately real ; 
we are not ‘‘ modes” of some universal consciousness. 

Lastly, the author is very English in the respectful 
vagueness with which he deals in moral terms. It 
does not seem to occur to our academic philosophers 
that it is just in the moral realm that these doubts and 
anarchy reign to-day; though most of us are too 
nervous, some too scrupulous, to avow this openly. 
Mr. Mallock has amusingly shown this very middle- 
class temper in the ‘‘ New Republic”, where, after all 
objects of worship were consigned to oblivion, Pro- 
fessor Huxley is irate with an over-zealous and 
over-logical follower, who tampers with one of the 
taboos of conventional morality. This perhaps credit- 
able inconsistency is patent to the reader, yet he 
straightway departs and does likewise. From the 
earliest days of independent English thought we have 
always preserved this system of ‘‘ watertight compart- 
ments”; and Mr. McTaggart (spite of his denounce- 
ment of this) is a past master in the art of keeping the 
moral and intellectual apart. From the first, he uses 
good and evil, right and wrong, as if there could be no 
possible ambiguity ; as if indeed a friend of his had not 
written a charming little book, of which the upshot was 
(to most readers) that the ‘‘Good” can have no intelli- 
gible meaning whatever. 

We must express our surprise and regret that in a 
volume which is especially careful to preserve the 
familiar and definite meanings of God and religion, 
he should call Spinoza a ‘‘ great religious teacher in 
whom philosophical insight and religious devotion 


were blended as in no other man before or since”. Mr. 
McTaggart is here either defending a thesis, or poking 
fun at us, or (more probably) executing one of his dis- 
concerting pirouettes from sceptical logic to emotion. 
Perhaps he wants to end with a crumb of comfort ? 
But in any case, Spinoza is not his master and he has 
elsewhere learnt his doctrine of personal spirits, reach- 
ing ‘‘ perfection ” in a series of lives. 

We have no space to go into a variety of interesting 
questions. The value of the book depends on its un- 
veiling the curious speculation of one unit in this 
‘* harmonious republic of spirits”, and not on the 
destructive dialectic. We must close with a last 
dilemma ; why if the true nature of the ultimate real is 
only now being discovered may not the entire scheme 
of humanitarian ethics also be a mistake from be- 
ginning toend? Our author is nearer Hartmann than 
he cares to confess ; and after all, Stirner and Nietzsche 
complete Hartmann. In short, here is an example of 
the English mind, which thinks in compartments ; but 
when the destroyer has once begun his task he cannot 
cry Halt! if the work of destruction touches things 
that are still dear to one part of his complex nature. 


NOVELS. 


“If Youth but Knew!” By Agnes and Egerton Castle. 
London: Smith, Elder. 1906. 6s. 


These authors can write excellent gay comedies of 
Georgian England, but the pilgrimage of youth through 
the woodlands of Germany moves them to a strain of 
romance which is far more captivating. Jerome 
Buonaparte’s toy kingdom of Westphalia is the back- 
ground in this case to as pretty a love-story as can 
well be imagined, and we leave the lovers to their 
happiness—won after many untoward events and much 
misunderstanding—while the Cossack scouts of the 
allied armies are sweeping from the field of Leipzig to 
the overthrow of Napoleon’s domination. Stephen 
Lee, Count Kielmansegg, half-Austrian half-English, 
high of spirit yet not too nimble of wit, is turned into 
strange paths by a mysterious fiddler whom he meets 
in a Westphalian wood, and the oddly assorted pair 
come through many adventures before the boy has won 
a charming bride. This Geiger-Hans, once a French 
nobleman, is hardly of common flesh and blood, but 
then we are not altogether on the dull earth in this 
story, and can welcome a figure who seems to have 
strayed from fairyland. It is all pure fantasy, and any 
reader with an imagination will gladly surrender him- 
self to the fiddler’s guidance. 


‘Hauntings.’ By Vernon Lee. London: Lane. 1906. 
6s. 


Seldom have any stories of*pure fantasy contained 
more genuine and excellent qualities than the four 
‘* ghost-stories” of Vernon Lee, of which a second 
edition has just appeared. They are not tales of the 
sensational ghost of ordinary fiction, or even of the 
phenomena collected by the Psychical Research Society. 
They are documents of the hauntings of the imagina- 
tion by those, long dead, whose fascination and beauty 
are potent beyond the grave—such as Medea da Carpi 
strangled in 1582 for a long list of crimes which she 
either committed or inspired, and whose love was fatal 
to the professor of the nineteenth century as it was to the 
gallants of the sixteenth. Vernon Lee writes easily and 
colloquially, and at times carelessly, but here and there 
are passages of real beauty, sensitive and glowing 
description of some Italian scene breathing the 
very spirit and essence of what she describes. Her 
stories are truly mysterious, and grip the imagination 
in their suggestion of the supernatural and the terrible. 
But above all they are picturesque, drawn with delicate 
and brilliant touches, and rich in colour and design. 


‘*Billy’s Wife.” By Lucas Cleeve. London: Long. 
1906. 6s. 

‘* Billy’s Wife” is a brilliant young lady, who de- 
spises her rich, but dull and plebeian husband, and 
who scores off him in the most miraculous way by 
writing a wonderful novel, which is immediately drama- 
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tised at a London theatre, and for which she obtains, 
the day after its production, the sum of £5,000! We 
are accustomed to Lucas Cleeve’s utter lack of per- 
ception of the finer motives in life, to her crudity and 
intolerable vulgarity, but until we read ‘‘ Billy’s Wife” 
we could not have believed it possible that any writer 
should complacently display such ignorance of her 
chosen subject. If ‘‘ Lucas Cleeve” wished to describe 
the production of a play, its first night, and subsequent 
success, She should have made herself acquainted with 
a few easily obtained facts, and saved herself from 
several absurd mistakes. 


“Sea Spray.” By Frank T. Bullen. London: Hodder 
and Stoughton. 1906. 6s. 


This is a very miscellaneous collection of magazine 
sketches and short stories, most of which hardly seem 
to call for preservation in a permanent form. Mr. 
Bullen is always interesting when describing the sea 
or telling his own experiences as a sailor, but, like 
many other writers who have won a hearing by having 
something fresh to say, he is inclined to aim at novelty 
by repeating his observations in strained language. 
Word-painting is a delusive pastime for writers whose 
claims consist of clear vision and strength in simple 
narrative. He does not fully recognise the difference 
between the short story and the tract. A very slight 
essay on ‘‘ The Poetry of the Sea’”’ raises hopes which 
are not fulfilled : we are told why sailors cannot stand 
Dibdin’s songs, and why they are ready to overlook 
Mr. Kipling’s technical errors, but the subject is scrappily 
treated. It would have been of interest to know what 
seamen would make of Mr. Swinburne’s poems about 
the sea, but of these Mr. Bullen makes no mention. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


“Memorials of Old Hampshire.” Edited by G. E. Jeans, 
London: Bemrose. 1906. 15s. net. 


To this scholarly volume the editor supplies a general sketch 
of the county and Winchester and his contributors deal for the 
most part with the history and antiquities. Among the writers 
are Mr. Charles E. Keyser, whose chapter on wall-paintings in 
Hampshire is certainly the most thorough and notable contri- 
bution on the subject which has appeared so far in any account 
of Hampshire. Another contributor whose work it is agreeable 
to see once more is Mr. G. N. Godwin whose studies of Basing 
House have long been familiar to all who care for the history 
of the county in its most moving and romantic passages. Mr. 
Godwin returns to Basing in this volume, and has also some 
notes on Charles I. at Hurst Castle and at Place House, 
Titchfield. Mr. Ditchfield writes capitally of Bramshill which 
lies in a corner of the county that he has carefully explored ; 
Mr. Heald of Silchester, and Mr. Knight Smith of the Jutish 
settlement of the Meon Valley. There are many other useful 
and agreeable papers in this volume, which has been arranged 
and edited with marked care. The frontispiece is a three- 
colour reproduction of a water-colour sketch of beeches in the 
New Forest by Mrs. Rawnsley, a bright and unaffected bit of 
work that may recall to readers of the book the “ green deeps ”, 
as Tennyson called them, of Mark Ash. 


“The Reminiscences of a Country Politician.” By John A. Bridges. 
London: Werner Laurie. 1906. 8s. 6d. net. 


This is the book of a good wholesome robustious Tory of an 
old type, the sort of Tory whom Liberals, forgetful of the past, 
pretend that they admire and respect greatly. Mr. Bridges—a 
“J.P. for Worcestershire” as we may learn from his title-page 
—is something of a farmer and something of a man of letters. 
We think we can recall some more than passable verses which 
he wrote a good many years ago. He has also been a very 
keen political worker in his time. But his reminiscences are not 
profoundly important or invariably entertaining. Nor does his 
comment on Mr. Chamberlain, Lord Salisbury and Lord 
Randolph Churchill or on “the newspaper boss” titillate or 
Startle very much. His most useful chapters relate to land and 
farming. On this subject he talks what is called “sound com- 
mon sense”. People who like this will be glad to dip into his 


“Yachting Monthly.’ Managed and edited by H. L. Reiach. 
London: at ‘‘ The Field” Office. 1s. 

_ Now that the “Yachting Monthly” has appeared one is 

inclined to say what a curious thing it is that in this country, 

the birthplace of the sport, nothing of this kind has been forth- 

coming up to the present. It is the more curious when one 

considers the heterogeneous mass of papers published and that 


“ motoring ”, a sport which is hardly emerged from the state of 
infancy and experimentalism, is represented in literature by 
several very well got up journals. Yachting which may lay 
claim to be dignified by antiquity has had to be content with one 
or two weekly periodicals of absolute mediocrity ; for items 
such as this, “Mr. Christopher Jones has just painted the 
bottom of his ship green, the topsides blue, and has varnished 
his mast and galvanised the galley funnel”, do not interest us. 
The new yachting periodical is tastefully got up, and if its con- 
dition at its launch is to be a forecast of its future we can 
unhesitatingly welcome even to an overcrowded world of 
periodicals the “ Yachting Monthly” in the belief that it will 
be an adequate and dignified representative of one of England’s 
finest sports. 


THE MAY REVIEWS. 


Education naturally claims chief notice in the May reviews. 
The “ Nineteenth Century ’’ has no fewer than six articles on 
the subject. Mr. T. J. Macnamara and Mr. Herbert Paul 
support the Bill, the Archbishop of Westminster, Viscount 
Halifax, and Mr. D. C. Lathbury attack it, and Dr. Guinness 
Rogers, while not regarding it “as absolutely ideal”, thinks it 
adapted to the present temper of Parliament and the 
country. Viscount Halifax considers that Mr. Birrell’s scheme 
in practice will prove an unmitigated misfortune to the country, 
the Archbishop of Westminster warns the Government that 
the Roman Catholics though a minority may prove more incon- 
venient than the Government has yet realised if they are forced 
into“a righteous conflict for conscience sake”, and Mr. Lathbury 
declares that the way in which the religious difficulty has been 
handled by the Government is “ really amazing”. Neither 
Mr. Macnamara nor Mr. Paul is able to understand the outcry 
the Bill has raised, and both suggest that the country had 
better accept Mr. Birrell’s solution lest worse befall. Lord 
Stanley of Alderley in the “Contemporary” declares frankly 
for secular education in State schools during official school 
hours, and would place general Bible teaching under the same 
disability as denominational teaching. Mr. John M. Robertson 
in the “ Independent” as a rationalist would go even further 
no doubt and have no sort of connexion between even the 
Bible and the State schools, notwithstanding his belief that 
simple Bible teaching may assist free thought. “ Blackwood ” 
regards the Bill as monstrous and predicts that in this matter 
ht least the Government will be confronted by no disunited 
party. Sir Charles Elliott in the “ Empire Review” finds 
the Bill intensely disappointing, and as it stands he is of 
opinion that it will do “serious injury” to the children. 
A highly satirical article in the “ Fortnightly” by Mr. Kenelm 
D. Cotes concludes that in all the educational legislation of the 
past thirty-six years, the last to be thought of are the children 
who are taken out of the playing fields and educated sufficiently 
to enable them to read snippets. “Grant that every child should 
learn to read a comic journal at the age of 12 ; the very object of 
the Education Acts is defeated if the child has not strength to 
earn the necessary penny; the proprietors do not run a 
philanthropic publishing establishment. If you do this the 
whole system of literary fortunes and honours is destroyed in 
time at the roots.” The “ Monthly Review” shows a remark- 
able detachment in not mentioning education—even Mr. 
Ronald McNeill in a useful article on Parliament and Parties 
avoids any reference to the controversy, and confines himself 
to exposing some of the “barbed-wire entanglements ” in the 
shape of election pledges, charges and suggestions which 
embarrassed Government schemes in the first weeks of the 
new parliament. The Editor of the “ National” has some 
fourteen pages of vigorous Notes on the Bill and “the 
maelstrom of indignation” it has aroused. In an article on 
the value—or lack of value—of a public school education Mr. 
Reginald Lucas points out what he calls “a noteworthy fact ” 
regarding religious education. ‘ During some years of bitter 
controversy the spiritual welfare of children in Board and 
Church schools has been fought for with every appearance of 
sincerity ; personal inconvenience and personal sacrifice have 
not been evaded. Who ever talks of the ghostly comfort of 
public school-boys? When the headmastership of Eton was 
recently vacant there was a strong and extensive feeling pro- 
fessed against the appointment of a clergyman. A great 
number of sober-minded men, honestly intent upon the good 
of Eton, were urgent in advocating the nomination of a layman. 
Not a few of these have been clamorous in Parliament or at 
public meetings for religious education in elementary schools. 
The children of England must never be allowed to grow up 
without Christian precept. But when it came to the case of 
their own school they were equally positive that it would be 
rather a good thing to put at its head a man who was not a 
clergyman. . . . Never surely was there greater inconsistency 
or nearer approach to hypocrisy.” 

Mrs. Hugh Fraser has a capital article in the “ Fortnightly ” 
on the Emperor of Japan and another in the “ Monthly” on 
Eupene Statesmen of yesterday and to-day—the second 

ing necessarily a complement of the first. The Emperor is 
described as a “ distinct and luminous personality” of unusual 
intellect and force of character, with a lively and tender regard 
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for his people’s welfare and a talent for selecting good advisers | 
and honestly following their counsels. The List of “Elder | 
Statesmen ” is a long and illustrious one but the Emperor in his | 
desire to put the best brains in the country at the country’s | 
service has always had a ready ear for the opimion of young and | 
rising men. For a fuller account of the ideas and the work of | 
such men as the Marquis Ito, the Marquis Saionji and Count 
Okuma we must turn to the pages of the “Monthly”. Of the 
younger men the Western world, says Mrs. Fraser, has as yet 
heard little nor does she tell us much, though the information 
would be as interesting as and might be more valuable 
than a record of impressions concerning men whose names 
and work are now fairly familiar. Two articles of Colonial 
interest are Messrs. H. J. Wickham and H. F. Wyatt’s sugges- 
tion for imperial co-operation in the “National” and Mr. 
Russell Rea’s remarks on the Liberal Government and the 
Colonial Conference in the “Nineteenth Century”. Both 
are concerned with defence. The “National Review” article 
proposes that co-operation for defence should be started under a 
scheme for the limited association of the governments of Great 
and Greater Britain with the steamship companies plying be- 
tween the different portions of the Empire ; whilst Mr. Russell 
Rea urges that we should cease to “ worry and nag ” the Colonies 
for money towards Imperial defence. We must be content with 
the return in kind which Colonial preference gives us, and must 
encourage it by more enthusiasm when it is conceded. Mr. 
Rea is convinced that Lord Elgin will have a difficult task to 
undo the mischief of the past three years—which is really a 
most encouraging admission that Mr. Chamberlain’s views have 
made headway in the Colonies. Three writers take as their 
subject the Trades Disputes Bill. In the “ Nineteenth 
Century” Sir Herbert Maxwell asks “ Why Lift Trade Unions 
above the Law?” in the “ National” Mr. Ramsay 
Macdonald enlarges on what he calls the ethics of the Bill, and 
in the “Contemporary” Mr. L. A. Atherley Jones advocates 
moderation. Sir Herbert Maxwell regards the proposal to 
exempt the trade unions from a law binding on the community 
as a whole, and considers it a partial revival of the old and 
odious “ benefit of clergy ” in favour of people who are not clergy. 
Mr. Atherley Jones is in favour of the Government’s original 
measure. Mr. Macdonald of course concludes that masters 
and men, capitalists and workmen, have everything to gain by 
a law declaring that the funds of trade unions shall not be 
liable for damages. 

Among the general articles there is one in the “ Nineteenth 
Century ” of particular importance which should be studied by 
parents and school masters and mistresses. We refer to Miss 
K. Bathurst’s remarks on the physique of girls, assuredly a 
matter of as great moment to the future of the race as the 
physique of boys. She pleads for more women inspectors, and 
her own excellent observations as to the manner in which girls 
are treated at school, where they are subject to the same rules 
under widely different conditions as boys, is a convincing 
proof of the necessity. In the “ Monthly” “ Manteau Rouge ” 
points out some common errors in the use of titles and 
precedence ; in the “ Fortnightly” Mr. H. B. Irving has a first 
article on the English Stage in the Eighteenth Century, and 
in the “ Nineteenth Century ” Mr. D. C. Banks writes frankly of 
the vocation of the journalist, concluding that “a journal’s best 
hope is to gather about it a body of supporters to whom 
questions of real and general interest appeal—questions of 
politics, literature, science and art *“—which we take as a com- 
pliment, seeing that it is the SATURDAY’S avowed purpose to 
deal with those very questions. 

The “ Law Magazine and Review” has two articles which 
cover much the same ground, “ Responsibility in Law” by Mr. 
Rankine Wilson, which has a very portentous kind of exor- 
dium, the other on “Criminal Responsibility” by Mr. A. M. 
Rickett which appears more convincing. Both deal with a 
recent book by a medical man, Mr. Charles Mercer, on the 
subject ; and they are very interesting reading. Other articles 
discuss trade unions, local records, the question of the county 
courts, and Mr. Glover Alexander continues his article on the 
province of the judge and of the jury. The whole number is 
remarkably good; and the editor has the art of providing 
articles not overloaded with dry learning. 


FRENCH REVIEWS OF ARCHA:OLOGY 
AND ART. 


‘Journal des Savants.” Avril. Paris: Hachette. 3 fr. 


In M. A. de Lapparent’s first article on “ L’Epopée antarc- 
tique” we have a most interesting and complete sketch of 
the explorations of the South polar regions, up to Ross’ last 
expedition in 1843. M. Maxime Collignon concludes his 
study on “ La sculpture attique avant Phidias.” “ La frontitre 
d’Argonne” by M. E. Berger, and “La politique du Grand 
Electeur” by M. G. Pariset, are both valuable contributions to 
the history of Franco-German international politics, during the 
sixteenth and the seventeenth centuries. M. P. Boissonnade’s 
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“ L’Espagne au XVIII* sitcle” gives us an excellent outline of 
Spain’s economic conditions under the Bourbons. 


‘Revue Archéologique.” Mars-Avril. Paris: Leroux. 6 fr, 


“Sur deux bas-reliefs grecs de Asie Mineure”, by M. Paul 
Perdrizet, gives a most scholarly and quite satisfactory interpre. 


' tation of the beautiful relief from Tralles, published in the 


“ Bulletin de Correspondance hellénique” (1904 pl. vii), and 

uite wrongly explained by the original publisher Edhem-bey ; 
the explanation of a second relief, this one in the Warocqué 
collection, is also very clever, and gives us the key of several 
similar representations. In “ Matériaux pour servir 4 Vhistoire 
de l’archéologie préhistorique ” we get an interesting contribu- 
tion to the history of the interpretation of the implements of 
the age of Stone. M. P. Monceaux continues his “ Enquéte 
sur l’épigraphie chrétienne d’Afrique.” Mr. Andrew Lang’s 
theory on “ Bronze and Iron in Homer” is no novelty, as the 
author himself acknowledges in a foot-note. M. Y. Chabert’s 
“Histoire sommaire des études d’épigraphie grecque en 
Europe” (seventh article) comments this time on vol. iv.-xiv. 
of the “Inscriptiones Grace”. M. Seymour de Ricci’s “ La 
chronologie des premiers patriarches d’Alexandrie” is very 
clever, and shows with what extreme caution Harnack and 
his school’s sweeping assertions must often be taken. 


“DArt et les Artistes.” Avril. Paris: 173 Boulevard St, 
Germain. 1.50 fr. 

Carle Vernet, the second of the Vernet dynasty, and his very 
characteristic drawings of horses and hunting scenery, form 
the subject of a most interesting article by the editor, M. Armand 
Dayot, with numerous facsimiles of the original lithographs. 
M. Jean Meriem studies Prince Paul ‘Troubetzkoy’s powerful 
and original sculptures, and M. Maurice Guillemot devotes 
an excellent article to “Félix Bracquemond, décorateur et 
ornemaniste”. In “Emile Bourdelle, peintre et pastelliste”, 
M. Elie Faure shows us a very charming side of the well-known 
sculptor’s versatile talent. “ Le Mois artistique ”, by M. Maurice 
Guillemot, reviews as usual the principal ‘art exhibitions of 
March, prominent among which, from a fashionable point 
of view, stands the “Salon” of the Cercle de lUnion 
artistique (L’Epatant). Four of the miniatures by Jean Fouquet 
from Flavius Josephus’ “ Histoire des Juifs”, King Edward’s 
donation to the French nation, are reproduced as an extra 
plate. Very interesting is M. Ricciotto Canudo’s article 
on “Gabriel d’Annunzio critique d’Art”, with illustrations of 
the picture by Francesco Paolo Michetti, from which the great 
Italian novelist drew his first inspiration for “La fille de 
Jorio”. 

‘‘ Gazette des Beaux-Arts.” Avril. Paris: 8 Rue Favart. 7.50 fr. 


M. Paul Durrieu’s notice on Baron Edmond de Rothschild’s 
hitherto very little known “ Belles Heures” de Jean de France, 
Duc de Berry, is extremely interesting. This beautiful manu- 
script, though decidedly inferior to the “ Trés-riches Heures” 
of the same Duc de Berry—the glory of the Musée Condé 
library at Chantilly—well deserved to be brought before the 
artistic world at large ; M. Durrieu comes to the conclusion 
that the miniatures, several of which are reproduced here for 
the first time, are by Pol de Limbourg and his brothers. The 
collection of pictures at the Louvre has been considerably 
enriched during the last two years through legacies, gifts and 
purchases : M. Henry de Chenneviéres reviews these “ Récentes 
Acquisitions” in a most able article. M. Alphonse Roserot 
gives us the complete history of Edmé Bouchardon’s statue, 
graceful but rather poor in style, of Love at the Louvre. Every 
reader of the Gazette will welcome the resumption by M. 
Salomon Reinach of his excellent “Courrier de l’Art Antique ”, 
which remains as interesting as ever. 


‘* La Revue de l’Art Ancien et Moderne.” 
du Mont-Thabor. 7.50 fr. 

Mlle. Louise Pillon’s first article on “ La Sculpture italienne 
du XIV¢® siécle et son dernier historien”, & propos of Ven- 
turi’s “Storia dell Arte italiana”, makes us very anxious to 
read the next, as the learned author promises to show us the 
French influences which underlie Italian art in the fourteenth 
century: in this first article the point is scarcely touched. In 
M. Louis Gillet’s “La Renaissance du triptyque (1)” we have 
an extremely remarkable piece of high artistic criticism: the 
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THE WESTMINSTER 
FIRE OFFICE 


Head Office: 27 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 
City Office: 82 LOMBARD STREET, E.C. 


BUSINESS CONFINED TO GREAT BRITAIN. 


Damage by Lightning or by Explosion of Domestic 
Boilers or of Coal Gas (not on Gas Works) made good. 


FULL PARTICULARS as to RATES and the SPECIAL 
ADVANTAGES offered may be obtained on application to 


STENTON T. COVINGTON, 
Secretary. 


ATLAS ASSURANCE 
FI RE. COMPANY LIMITED. LI FE, 


WITH WHICH IS INCORPORATED 
The Manchester Fire Office. 
Head Office ; 92 CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C. 
Manchester Office: 98 KING STREET. 
Income £1,250,000. 
Total Security for Policy-Holders 
FIVE MILLIONS STERLING. 


Claims Paid exceed exceed £26, 000,000. 
ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


FIRE. LIFE. SEA. 
Accidents. Burglary. 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 
ANNUITIES. * 
Ane 
* joe Executor of Wills. 


Trustee 
of Wills and Settlements. 


Apply for further information to THz SecrEeTAry, 


HEAD OFFICE: ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C, 


WEST-END BRANCH: 29 PALL MALL, S.W. 


COUNTY FIRE OFFICE, LTD. 


The business of this Office is confined to the United Kingdom. 
No Foreign Risks undertaken. 


LOSSES PROMPTLY SETTLED. 


FIRE INSURANCES granted at current Rates of Premium, 
for particulars of which apply to the Branches and Agencies of the 
Company, or to the 


Head Office, 50 Regent Street, London, W. 
F. G. REYNOLDS, Secretary. 


SAML. J. PIPKIN, General M 


PROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE. 


(FOUNDED 1806.) 
50 REGENT STREET, W., and 14 CORNHILL, E.C., LONDON. 
Funds, £3,644. ,076. Income, £381,685. 


IMPORTANT TO PERSONS ABOUT TO ASSURE. ‘ 


Besides the ordinary Reserves for all liabilities this Office has a Special Fund 
of £259,000, the whole of the interest of which falls into the profits of the 
current Bonus period. 


ENDOWMENT ASSURANCE 
Providing a sum of money at the end of a given term, or at death, is the 
MOST POPULAR FORM OF LIFE ASSURANCE. 
The same Rate of Bonus is given as on Whole-Life Assurances, 
NEXT DIVISION OF PROFITS, 1908. 


The Boaus — = Rates of Premiums have been recently revised, and all kinds 
of Life A ption Policies and Annuity Bonds are issued. 


APPLICA TIONS FOR AGENCIES INVITED. 
H. W. ANDRAS, Actuary and Secretary. 


GRESHAM LIFE OFFICE 


Founded 1848. 
TEN YEARS’ 

Annual 1894 -« - £1,012,786 
Income |}1904 <= = £1,348,659 
1894 - - -  £5,536,659 

1904 - - £9,014,532 
Payments -  £12,173,703 
Policies 1904 - £20,474,666 


Head Office: ST. MILDRED’S HOUSE, POULTRY, LONDON, E.C. 
JAMES H. SCOTT, General Manager and Secretary. 


Tue GresHam Lire Assurance Society, Limirep. 


THE EQUITABLE 


Life Assurance Society. 


Founpep 1762. 
MANSION HOUSE STREET (opposite the Mansion House), LONDON, E.C. 


Quinquennial Bonus Distribution, 1905. 


In the Valuation the future Rate of Interest was estimated at 
2} PER CENT. ONLY. 
The Assurance Fund on 31st December, 1904, was - £4,914,453 
The Net Liability and Annuity 
- 3,937,646 


Contracts - - 
SURPLUS (including £490,401 brought forward) - ‘£976,807 


For Prospectus and every information apply to Tue ACTUARY, 
Equirasre Lire Assurance SociztT¥, Mansion Hovsz Lomponx, E.C. 


™ NATIONAL MUTUAL 


LIFE OFFICE. 
EDUCATIONAL ENDOWMENTS 


A New Scheme for Children. 


Founded 1830. 


Special features: Premiums cease at parent’s death, 
the Benefits being absolutely secured. 


No medical examination required. 


Write for Booklet to 39 KING ST., CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E,C. 


ROYAL company. 
FIRE. LIFE. 


North John Street, LIVERPOOL. 
HEAD OFFICES { 93 Lombard Street, LONDON. 


THE LARCEST FIRE on. IN THE WORLD. 


ANNUAL INCOME e - £4,162,578 
TOTAL FUNDS - - = = = = © = 13,062,126 


ABSOLUTE SECURITY. MODERATE RATES OF PREMIUM: 
LIBERAL POLICY CONDITIONS. 


Manager—CHARLES ALCOCK, 


Sub-Manager—GEO. CHAPPELL. 
Assistant Secretaries—WM. ROPER; J. ATKINSON. 
Secretary in London—JOHN H. CROFT. 


SUN LIFE OFFICE 


1810-1906. 
LIFE AND ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES 
Without Medical Examination. — 


New Pamphiet, 
“MORE SIGNS,” 


should be read by all intending Assurers. 


Pamphlet and Prospectus post ies on application to the 
GENERAL MANAGER, 
63 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C. 
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author has penetrated the very soul of the genial Flemish and 
German artists who painted the marvellous triptychs of the 
fifteenth century, and expresses his thoughts in a most eloquent 
and beautiful language. M. Babelon’s second article on “ Les 
Nouvelles Découvertes en Susiane” is marked by the same 
inaccuracy as regards details as the first one : it is really unpar- 
donable to describe Queen Napir-asu’s statue as “ coulée d’un 
seul jet, 4 fonte pleine”, whilst a mere look at the original is 
sufficient to show that it was cast hollow, the bronze kernel 
being quite distinct from the statue itself, as M. Pottier 
and all who have described this magnificent monument 
have clearly pointed out. M. S. Rocheblave concludes his 
very interesting study on “La Jeunesse d’Henner”. “Les 
faiences Hispano-moresques” is quite equal to what we should 
expect from such a competent authority as M. Gaston Migeon. 
M. L. Maeterlinck, the father of the poet, contributes an inter- 
esting article on “L’Art et les Mystéres en Flandre a propos 
de deux peintures du Musée de Gand”. 


“Art et Décoration.” Avril. Paris: Librairie 
Beaux-Arts. 2 fr. 

M. Ch. Moreau-Vauthier’s “ Une Salle de Hotel de la Com- 
tesse de Béarn par Jean Dampt” perplexes us a great deal: 
the original hall might be fine, but in the reproductions here 
given we can see nothing but a desperate effort towards origi- 
nality, ending in mere eccentricity. The remarkable Belgian 
draughtsman and engraver Armand Rassenfosse forms the 
object of an interesting contribution by M. Pol Neveux. The 
“clou” of the present number is M. Francois Courbon’s 
“L’Eau Forte”, in which the author initiates us in a most 
clever and graphic way in the several processes of aquafortis : 
the illustrations are peculiarly interesting. 


‘Les Arts.” Avril. Paris: 24 Boulevard des Italiens. 2 fr. 


This is a truly splendid number. The best part of it is 
devoted to a posthumous article by M. Gerspach on “La 
Galerie Corsini” at Florence. The principal masterpieces of this 
renowned Gallery form the object of a series of magnificent 
illustrations. “Souvenirs d’Eugéne Carriére” by M. Gustave 
Geffroy is a good obituary of a painter whose works have 
always looked to us as dimmed by a London fog. A good 
reproduction is given of Rembrandt’s portrait of Saskia as 
Dido (painted towards 1634), the property of M. Van Wage- 
ningen thoe Dckma at Jelsum. 


Centrale des 


For this Week's Books see page 598, 


“An Hotel that satisfies the most 
exacting demands.” 


EXTRACT FROM TARIFF. 


BEDROOMS - + from 55. 


No charge for light or attendance. 
BREAKFAST - as. 6d, 38., and 3s. 6d. 


Illustrated Tariff post free upon application to 
the Manager. 


Telegraphic Address: “ CECELIA, LONDON.” 
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IMPERIAL ROYAL 

USTRIAN EXHIBITION, EARL’S COURT. 

Under the Patronage of H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 
AN EXHIBITION OF ARTS, INDUSTRIES, AND MANUFACTURES, 

Under the auspices of THE AUSTRIAN GOVERNMENT. 
Open rrtorr. Admission1s. Season Tickets ros. 6d. 
STATUARY, FASHIONS, FURNITURE, BRONZES, CHINA, 
LASS, ART PRINTING, BAKERY, DAIRY, SAUSAGE FACTORY. ° 
A TRIP THROUGH LOVELY AUSTRIA. 


DE RESZKE 
HIGH CLASS 
CIGARETTES. 


Some famous smokers of the DE RESZKE Cigarettes. 
H.S.H. PRINCE LOUIS OF * HUBERT PARRY, M.A. 


GRAND MILITARY AND PROMENADE CONCERTS. BATTENBERG. ir THOMAS LIPTON. 
EARL ag oe | Sir FREDK. BRIDGE, K.B. 
LORD R. HERBE | Sir FRANCIS C. BURNAND. 


Sir CHARLES WYNDHAM. 
| Sir C. FURNESS, K.B., J.P 
ARTHUR HASSALL, Esq.,M.A. 
E. WILLIAM HORNUNG, Esa, 
A. WING PINERO, Esq. 
MAX PEMBERTON: 


YROL VILLAGE IN THE EMPRESS HALL. 
Life in the Mountains. Real Waterfall. Tyroler Songs and D ances. 
SUMMER THEATRE. VIENNA BY NIGHT. 
GREAT PANORAMA OF THE BATTLE OF ISEL. 
THE SALT MINE. 
Extraordinary reproduction of an Austrian Mine. 
THE VIENNA PRATER. 
SALZKAMMERGUT BOATS ON LAKE. 
Austrian Restaurant Café and Lager Beer Hall. 


The MARQUIS of HEADFORT. 
Rt. Hon. COUNT DE MANIN. 
The COUNT DE NEVERS. 
Baron ARTHUR POELLNITZ. 
Sir R. W. BULKELEY, Bart. 
Sir K. MACKENZIE, Bart 
Sir W. TRELAWNY, Bart. JEROME K. JEROM 
= ie CURTIS, Bart. | C. B. FRY, E 

ir A. E.H. DEAN PAUL, Bart. | HAL HURST <= R.L,R B.A. 
Si E. STRACHEY, Bart.,M.P. MELTON PRIOR, Esq. 

&e., &e. &e., &e. 

Sold at 6/- and 8/- per 100 at all the best Tobacconists and Stores. If 
unobtainable in your locality, send for address of nearest Dealer, or Ci — 

can be obtained, post free, on receipt of cheque or money order fr 


J. MILLHOFF & CO., Limited, 


17 Down Street, Piccadilly, London, Manufacturers. 


THE 


WARWICK PAGEANT 


(On the Banks of Shakespeare’s Avon), 


IN THE osnen GROUNDS WA RI NGS 


WARWICK ASTLE 
> | Decorators, Designers and 


JULY 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 1906. 
Living, Moving, Speaking Pictures of the History of Manufacturers. 


England, from A.D. 40 to A.D. 1694. 


— Houses, flats, or single rooms artisti- 
This GREAT FOLK PLAY, Organised and Conducted by cally decorated and furnished at a pre- 
LOUIS N. PARKER, arranged inclusive price. SKetches 


Will be acted by Two THousanp Inhabitants of Warwick, in Magni- 
ficent Costumes, accurately copied from contemporay designs. and estimates free. 


CovERED AUDITORIUM. EvERY SEAT NUMBERED AND RESERVED. BEAUTIFUL DESIGN. GOOD 
Prices: £2 2s., £1 1S., 10s. 6d., §s., and 3s. 6d. Early application QUALITY. MODERATE PRICE. 


advisable. Special Railway facilities. 
For Seats, Lodgings, and all information, apply to ‘ Oxford S t, London; Boul 4 Ha mana, 
THE SECRETARY, WARWICK PAGEANT, WARWICK. Paris: Saeeunnah. Manchester and Lancaster. 


BRITANNIC ASSURANCE COMPANY, Ltd. 


(formerly called British Workman’s and General). 


ESTABLISHED 1866. 


Chief Offices: BROAD STREET CORNER, BIRMINGHAM. 


Extracts from the Directors’ Report for the Year ending December 31, 1905. 


LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 
Your Directors have again the privilege of recording substantial and gratifying progress. 

The PREMIUM INCOME amounted to £983,101, showing an INCREASE OF OVER £50,000. 

The INCOME FROM ALL SOURCES amounted to 1,047,917, showing an INCREASE of OVER £61,000. 

The ACCUMULATED FUNDS reached the sum of £1,564,806, showing an INCREASE FOR THE 
YEAR of £215,497. The Directors have particular pleasure in calling your attention to the fact that the funds 
have been doubled in less than four years. 

Acting upon the advice of the Consulting Actuary the Directors propose to allocate £50, 
for division between the Participating Policy-holders (including adequate provision for those in the Accumulated 
Profit class) and the Shareholders. The Bonus notices will be sent out at an early date to Policy-holders entitled 
in the Immediate Profit class, giving the usual options for dealing with the Bonus allocated. 

The claims paid during the year amounted to £445,043, including the sum of £98,798, paid under Maturing 
Endowment and Endowment Assurance Policies. 

The TOTAL AMOUNT paid by the Company to its Assurants up to 31st December, 1905, was 44,784,704. 

The TOTAL NUMBER OF NEW POLICIES issued was 513,561, at a Yearly Premium of £351,125. 

S. J. PORT, FREDK. T. JEFFERSON, 


Secretary. Chairman. 
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SIR SECOND 
ISAAC 
PITMAN EDITION 
AND SONS 
LTD. Ready 


tively inconsequential, 
withal shrewd, with a 
keen scent for a good story, 
and a happy way of retelling it. 
.. A breezy, unconventional, 
well- informed book, it has all the charm \ 
of good talk across the walnuts and the wine.’ 


Queen's Errands. 


“*His varied experiences as a Queen’s 
Messenger on foreign service are re- 
counted with an unfailing vivacity, 
and with a liberal infusion of 
amusing stories, which 
render this informal and 
unpretentious volume 
very pleasant 
reading.” 


By 
CAPTAIN 


PHILIP World. Photogravures. 
WYNTER 10/6 net. 
(For 35 years one of the Foreign London : 


; Office Special Messengers). Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons, Ltd. 


ELLIOT STOCK’S NEWZBOOKS 


THE NATURALIST’S EDITION OF ‘*‘WHITE’S SELBORNE.” 
4An-crown &vo. suitably bound, with Folding Plate of the View of Selborne. 6s. net- 
TH E 


NATURAL HISTORY OF SELBORNE. 
By the Rev. GILBERT WH M.A. Rearranged and Classified in 
Subjects by CHARLES MOSLEY. 

* This edition will be welcome to every naturalist student of the sage of 

Selborne."—Pail Mall Gazette. 

“Mr. Mosley has done his work well, and we believe it will be fully appreciated 
by most of the Se/borncans.”— Daily Chronicle. 


In demy €vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. ; half-morocco, marble edges, 12s. ; 

edges, 155. ; and full-morocco, gilt edges, 21s. 

PERSIA BY A PERSIAN. By the Rev. Isaac ADAMs, 

M.D., Author of ‘ Darkness and Daybreak.” Being Personal Experiences of 
Seoszen Customs, Habits, and Religious and Social Life in Persia. 


RE’ TURNED WITH THANKS, and other Short Stories. 
MaxweE Pripeavux. In crown 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 
ill no ) doubt appeal with a touch of tragedy to those thousands of amateurs 
whose works of genius come back with such painful regularity in envelopes 
addressed to their owners.”— 77ridune. 


In crown 8vo. cloth, gilt-lettered, 4s. 6d. 
A STORY OF UNREST. 
Burrorp RawLincs. 
“A work not without literary ability.”—Scotsman. 


half-morocco, gilt 


‘NEW VOLUMES OF VERSE.3j 
A Drama of Dreams. By 


Crown &vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 


THE TREASURE OF THE SEA. 


By Staniev Geratp Dunn. 


In fcap. vo. paper cover, 4d. 
THE WAYS OF THE WEEK-ENDERS. »y 


“A brightly written little protest against the growing habit of turning Sabbath 
into a pleasure-seeking holiday. —Dundee Advertiser. 


ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


NOTICE. 
The SATURDAY RE ee W is on sale at the following places 
broad :— 


A Book of Verse. 


Paris . The Gali mani 224 Rue de Rivoli. 
» © Messrs. & Chevillet, 22 Rue de la Banque. 
»  «  « Le Kiosque Michel, Boulevard des Capucines. 
» © « « « « LeKiesque Duperron, Boulevard des Capucines. 
Kiosque 172 (Terminus) Rue St. Lazare. 
. F. Tennant Pain, 18 Rue Favart. 
- Messrs. Loescher & Co., Corso 307. 
The International News Compary, £3 & &5 Duane St. 
Messrs. Damrell & Upham, 283 Washington Street. 
+ The Toronto News Company, 42 Yonge Street. 
~ Company 35 Street West. 
e Montr ews Com 86 St. James's S 
A. T. Soe 


Boston, Mass. (us s.. 
Toronto, CANADA . 


MontTrear, CANADA 


” 
Soutn AFrrica. Ltd., Johannes- 
urban, and all branches. 


News Agency. 
Gordon Gotch, Melbourne ; Sydney; Brisbane; 


AUSTRALIA 


TASMANIA 


Wew ZEALAND 


- Gordon & Gotch | Wellington; Auckland ; Christchurch. 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 


ART 
The Scottish School of Painting (William D. McKay). Duckworth, 
7s. 6d. net. 
D. G. Rossetti (H. W. Singer) ; Goya (Richard Muther). Siegle, 
Is. 6d. net each. 
BIOGRAPHY 
The Life and Letters of Alfred Ainger (Edith Sichel). Constable, 
12s. 6d. net. 
Sir Joshua Fitch: an Account of his Life and Work (A. L. Lilley), 
Edward Arnold. 7s. 6d. net. 
FICTION 


The ran s Field (Herbert Compton). Bachelor and Benedict, 


ie Britten (H. C. Macilwaine). Constable. 
Beyond the Rocks (Elinor Glyn). Duckworth. 
A Benedick in Arcady (Halliwell Sutcliffe). 
Things that are Czesar’s (H. N. Dickinson). Heinemann. 6s. 
Murray of the Scots Greys (Laurence Clarke). Jarrold. 6s. 

The Young O’Briens (By the Author of ‘ Elizabeth’s Children”), 


6s. 
6s. 
Murray. 6s. 


Lane. 6s. 

The Lost Earl of Ellan (Mrs. Campbell Praed). Chatto and 
Windus. 6s. 

The Pretty Ways of Providence (Mark Guy Pearse). Horace 
Marshall. . 6a. 

The Black Motor-Car (Harris Burland). Grant Richards. 6s. 


HIsTORY AND ARCHA:OLOGY 

The Balfourian Parliament 1900-1905 (Henry W. Lucy). 
and Stoughton. 10s. 6d. net. 

Historical Greek Coins (G. F. Hill). Constable. 1os. 6d. net. 

Questions d’Histoire et d’Enseignement (par Ch.-V. Langlois. 
velle série). Paris: Hachette. 3/7. 50. 

The Rise and Fall of Reading Abbey (Jamieson B. Hurry). 
2s. 6d. net. 

Fontenoy: and Great Britain’s Share in the War of the Austrian 
Succession 1741-48 (Francis Henry Skrine). Blackwood. 215, 


Hodder 


Nou- 


Stock, 


net. 

Golgotha and the Holy Sepulchre (Late Major-General Sir C. W. 
Wilson. Edited by Colonel Sir C. M. Watson). Committee of 
the Palestine Exploration Fund. 6s. 

Tacitus, and other Koman Studies (Gaston Boissier. 


Translated by 
W. G. Hutchinson). Constable. 6s. net. 


Philipp II. August, Koénig von Frankreich (von Dr. Alexander 
Cartellieri. Band II.: Der Kreuzzug, 1187-1191). Leipzig: 
Dyksche Buchhandlung; Paris: Librairie H. Le Soudier. 
18 m. 

TRAVEL 


No Man’s Land: a History of Spitsbergen from its Discovery in 
1596 . (Sir Martin Conway). Cambridge: At the Uni- 
versity Press. 10s. 6d. net. 

The ‘Queen ” Newspaper Travel (Compiled by the Travel 
Editor). 

La Hollande et les Hollandais hod Paul Eudel). 
H. Le Sondier. 4/*. 


Paris: Librairie 


Greece (Painted by John Fulleylove. Described by Rev. J. A. 
M’Clymont) ; Constantinople (Painted by Warwick Goble. 
Described by Alexander Van Millingen). Black. 20s, net 
each. 

Pictures from the Balkans (John Foster Fraser). Cassell. 6s. 

Cornish Saints and Sinners (J. Henry Harris). Lane. 6s. 

Great Britain (K. Baedeker. Sixth Edition). Baedeker. 10. 

VERSE 

Songs from the Classics (Charles F. Grindrod). Mathews. 35. 6d. 
net. 

The Corsair: Libretto for Grand Opera (W. V. Herbert), R. A. 
Everett & Son. 2s. 6d. net. 


Breezes from the Welsh Hills, and Other Poems (T. Mardy Rees). 
Carnarvon: At the ‘* Herald” Office. Is. 

The Poetry of Badenoch (Collected and Edited with Translations, 
Introductions and Notes by Rev. Thomas Sinton). Inverness: 
Northern Counties Publishing Co., Limited. 

The Treasure of the Sea (Stanley Gerald Dunn). 
net. 


Stock. 35. 6d. 
MISCELLANEOUS 


Book of Memory, A: The Birthday Book of the Blessed Dead 
(Compiled by Katharine Tynan). Hodder and Stoughton. 


6s. net. 

— The Heart of the (Ford Madox Ilueffer), Alston Rivers. 
55. net. 

Cricketer, The Complete (Albert E. Knight). Methuen. 75. 6d. 
net. 

English, The King’s. Oxford: At the Clarendon Press. 5s. net. 


French Abbreviations (Explained and Translated by Edward Latham), 
Effingham Wilson. 2s. 6d. net. 
Jewish Encyclopedia, The (Vol. XII.: 
and Wagnalls. 20s. 

Poetry and Philosophy of George Meredith, The (George Macaulay 
Trevelyan). Constable. 35. 6d. net. 

Shakespeare and his Day (J. A. De Rothschild). Arnold. §s. net. 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES FOR MAy :—The Windsor Magazine, 6d. ; 
The Munsey, 6¢. ; The Financial Review of Reviews, 1s. ; Cur- 
rent Literature, 25¢. ; Journal of the Royal Colonial Institute, 
6d.; The Estate Magazine, 6d.; Deutsche Rundschau, 37. 3 
The Geographical Journal, 2s. ; The Law Magazine, 55. ; rears 
reichische Rundschau, 37.; The Jewish Quarterly Review, 


Talmud—Zweifel). Funk 


i 


35. 6a. ; Cassier’s Magazine, 1s. ; The Animals’ Friends, 2d. 


Cc. & Co. 


| & Co 


| C. & Co. 


| Cc. & Ca 


Cc. & Co. 


\ 


Cc. & Co. 


& Co. 
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ceo cso] | MACMILLAN & C0.’S NEW BOOKS 

2|A Big Massacre Wanted! LORD CURZON IN INDIA. Being 

3 o a Selection from his Speeches as Viceroy and Governor-General 
of India, 1898-1905. With a Portrait, Explanatory Notes 

want a big massacre! [t is the and with an Introduction by SIR TITOMAS 

ice we shall have to pay. We GH, K.C.S.I.  8vo. 12s. net. 

o shall provoke the Turk into such a fe 

sick of the Macedonian But MEMORIALS OF 

4 Europe has got to be stirred. The EDWARD BURNE-JONES. By 

§ only thing to stir it to interfere and : G. B. J. With 41 Photogravures and other Illustrations. 

3 take Macedonia from Turkey will be a fe Second Edition. 2 vols. 8vo. gilt tops, 30s. net. 

J great massacre of Christians. That $ 

by which Macedonian wil LIFE & EXPERIENCES OF 

4 | SIR HENRY ENFIELD ROSCOE, 

O ff These are horrible words, but the statement was actually § * D.C.L., LL.D., F.R.S. Written by Himself. With Photo- 

“4 | made by one of the great Bulgarian leaders to Mr. JOHN § @ gravure Portraits and other Illustrations. 8vo. 12s. net. 

. {| FOSTER FRASER, who recently made a special Journey § 4 

Off to the Balkans to find out the causes of the insurrections, § © 

__] and to study the life and habits of the people of that ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS—New Vol. 

remarkable country. Mr. Fraser’s new book - Ww ALT ER P ATER B 
By A. C. Benson. 
6) ° from B Ik ‘ Crown Svo. 2s. net. 
_]] Now READY, price 6s., shows the author's remarkable HENRY SIDGWICK: a Memoir. 
insight, and is full of those delightful pen-pictures which §— By A. S. and E. M. S. With Portraits. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net 

O§ vol , “Canada as it is,” “The Real Siberia,” and § * 

| “America at Work.” rg A HISTORY OF 

rework contain Map ENGLISH PROSODY FROM THE 

ster. "ate ot those, narrowing 12th CENTURY to the PRESENT DAY 

8 1 by the reader if desired. " By GEORGE SAINTSBURY, Professor of Rhetoric and 

e @ English Literature in the University of Edinburgh. 3 vols. 8vo. 

3 CASSELL & CO., Ltd., London ; and all Booksellers. § © Vol. I. FROM THE ORIGINS TO SPENSER. 10s. net. 

C.& Co. | C &Co. | C. & Co. | C. & Co. | C. & Co. A HANDBOOK OF 


NEW FICTION. 


A NEW NOVEL BY MRS. WILFRID WARD. 


OUT OF DUE TIME 


By Mrs. WILFRID WARD, 
Author of “One Poor Scruple,” &c. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 
‘Tt is a novel that no one should miss reading who is interested in 


the future of religion.” —Dazly Chronicle. 
A beautiful and absorbing story.” —G/obe. 


A NEW DETECTIVE STORY. 


TRACKS IN THE SNOW 


Being the History of a Crime. 
Edited from the MS. of the Rev. ROBERT DRIVER, B.D. 


By GODFREY R. BENSON. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 


*‘In addition to the well thought-out plot, there is some excellent 
character-drawing and a real distinction of style in the story. It is 
one of the best sensational novels that has been written for some 
time.” Tribune. 


SIMPLE ANNALS 


' By M. E. FRANCIS (Mrs. Francis BLUNDELL), 


Author of “ Pastorals in Dorset,” &c. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 


*€ Most of the sketches are of Dorset, and the heroines are rich in 
character and eloquent of the soil. They have at once the humour 
and the pathos of the Wessex peasant, and their acquaintance will be 
a delight to many readers.” —Gentlewoman. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 32 Paternoster Row, London. 


BRITISH INLAND BIRDS. By 
ANTHONY COLLETT. With Coloured and Outline Plates 
of Eggs by ERIC PARKER. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


GLOBE.—‘ One of the most attractive manuals that could be given to the 
young observer or collector ; and to many adults it would prove equally of service.” 


POCKET TENNYSON. 
TENNYSON’S COMPLETE WORKS 


In $ vols. Fceap. 8vo. limp cloth, 2s. net ; limp leather, 3s. net. 
each. 
Vol. I. JUVENILIA and ENGLISH IDYLS. 


Vol. Il. IN MEMORIAM, MAUD, and other Poems. 
[Zuesday. 


WITH COLOURED ILLUSTRATIONS. 


ELIZABETH AND HER GERMAN 
GARDEN. With Coloured IIlustrations by S. HARMON 
VEDDER. Extra crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. [ Zuesday. 


BY CANON HENSLEY HENSON. 
RELIGION IN THE SCHOOLS. 


Addresses on Fundamental Christianity delivered in S. Margaret’s, 
Westminster, during Lent, 1906. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


Price Weekly. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION: 
Home, 10/10 per annum. Colonial and Foreign, 13/- per annum. 


SPECIMEN NUMBER POST FREE FOR TWO STAMPS. 


Orrices: 6 BELL’s BuILpINGs, Lonpon, E.C. 
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Swan Sonnenschein & Co. 


(LIMITED). 


S. S. & Co. have much pleasure in announcing that the first three 
volumes of 


THE NEW CLASSICAL LIBRARY 


are now ready. The Series is edited by that well-known Scholar 
Dr. Emit REIcu, and will include, eventually, translations of all the 
more important of the great classics, in handy 8vo. volumes of about 
250 pages each. Cloth, 3s. 6d. net; leather, 4s. 6d. net each. 


The following are now ready: 


1. The THEAETETUS and PHILEBUS 


OF PLATO. Translated by H. F. CaRLiL1, M.A. 


2. PLUTARCH’S LIVES of ALEXAN- 


DER, PERICLES, CAIUS C4ESAR, and AZMILIUS 
PAULUS. Translated by W. R. FRAzER. 


3. THE ANNALS OF TACITUS (Books 


I.-VI.). Translated by A. V. SyMoNnDs. 


STUDIES IN ROMAN HISTORY. By 
E. G. Harpy, M.A., D.Litt., Fellow and Tutor of Jesus 
College, Oxford. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE STUDENT’S HYGIENE. By 


Ernest Evans, of the Technical School, Burnley. Crown 8vo. 
3s. 6d. 


“*A concise and comprehensive exposition of practical d 
hygiene. ""—Scotsman. 
“It is thoroughly sound and practical, and is admirably arranged.” 
Nottingham Guardian. 
“We advise our readers to possess themselves of a copy and to give it their full 
attention.”"—Nursing Times. 


rations in 


NEw VOLUME OF 
SONNENSCHEIN’S QUOTATION SERIES. 
Now Ready. 


DICTIONARY OF GERMAN QUOTA- 
TIONS. By Livan Darsiac. Small demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


“Lilian Dalbiac’s work is more than a book of reference. Scholarship, thought, 
and interest fill these four hundred closel inted pages. The general reader 
may open the book at any part, and will find a wealth of matter to entertain and 
instruct.” — Scotsman. 

“ No one can consult this admirably arranged, well-indexed book without being 

rateful to the compiler for the care, patience, and taste with which she has 

boured to make it complete.”—Standard. 


APOLLONIUS OF TYANA, 


AND OTHER ESSAYS. 
By THOMAS WHITTAKER, 
Author of The Neo-Platonists,” &c. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


Demy 8vo. 2s. 6d. net each. 


LITTLE CYCLOP/AEDIA OF COMMON 


THINGS, By Sir Georce W. Cox, Bart. New Edition, 
Revised and Enlarged. 


THE TRAINING OF THE BODY. 


Adapted from the German of Dr. F. A. ScuMipT, by Eustace 
H. Mies, M.A. [Second Edition. 


THE HOME DOCTOR. ByF.R. Watters, 


M.D. [Third Edition. 


THE RESTORATION OF THE GILD 


SYSTEM. By Artuur J. Penty. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE SOCIAL SCIENCE SERIES. 


A PRACTICAL PROGRAMME FOR 
WORKING MEN. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


NEW HISTORICAL NOVEL BY ARTHUR LILLIE, 
Author of Modern Mystics,” &e. 


THE WORKSHOP OF RELIGIONS. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 


“ Has a real historical value for the student of religions.” —Daily News. 
“This is a strange but singularly powerful romance of the time of Christ. 
-Herodias is one of the most prominent and powerful characters. Mr. Lillie shows 
wonderful skill in dramatising the events of the period.” —Perthshire Courier. 
“* The story runs on headlong, with exciting incident from beginning to ae . 
ight. 
* Strongly written from the point of view of fiction.” —Dundee Courier. 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO., LimiTep, 25 High Street; 
Bloomsbury, W.C. 
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EDUCATION. 


DRAPERS’ COMPANY. 
SOLEY SCHOLARSHIP AND EXHIBITION FUND. 
HE DRAPERS’ COMPANY will shortly award 


Scholarships of £60 per annum, tenable for two or three years, at so; 
place of ‘Advanced Education, for the study of Theoretical or Applied Selonae 
Art, Medicine or Law, or the Degree Examination of some University in the 
United Kingdom. The Scholarships will be awarded to (@) sons or grandsons 
between 16 and 18 years of age, of Freemen of the Drapers’ Company : (4) other 
boys of the same age. The parent or guardian of every candidate must satisfy the 
Company that he needs the assistance of the Scholarship to carry on his education, 

The Company will shortly have the right also to nominate for an Exhibition of 
470 per annum, tenable for three years at King’s College, Cambridge, a sonor 
grandson of a Freeman of the Company of not more than 20 years of age. 

. Further particulars may be obtained on application to the Clerk to the Company, 
Drapers’ Hall, Throgmorton Street, London, E.C. 


( LIFF HOUSE, Hove, Sea Front, Brighton.—Pre. 
, paratory School for Boys. Best modern methods. Playing fields. Sea 
bathing. Best dietary. Most healthy. Specially-built Schoolroom and Dormi- 
tories overlooking the sea. Careful attention to delicate or backward boys, 
Moderate Fees.—Apply the Rev. HEADMASTER. 


ALVERN COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIP Ex. 

AMINATION, June 5, 6, and7. One of £87 (£99 for the first year), 

five or more of £50, and five or more of £30per annum. Council Nominations, 

value £12 per annum, may be awarded to boys who do well but fail to obtaina 
Scholarship.—For particulars apply to the HEADMASTER or SECRETARY. 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE.—The ANNUAL 
EXAMINATION for SCHOLARSHIPS will be held on May 2oth, 3oth, 

and 31st. FIFTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS at least, of value ranging between £% 
and £29 per annum, will be awarded, including TWO SCHOLARSH LPS of £20 
per annum for Sons of Old Cheltonians only ; and THREE SCHOLARSHIPS 
confined to Candidates for Army Examinations ; also several HOUSE EXHIBI.- 
TIONS of £10 or £20, or more. Senior Candidates must oe under 15 and Junior 
—— under 14 on May 1st. —Apply to the Bursar, The College, 

eltenhain. 


T. PAUL’S SCHOOL, WEST KENSINGTON.— 

An EXAMINATION will be held at the above School on TUESDAY, 

June 26th, 1906, and on the following days, for filling up several vacancies on the 
foundation. Full particulars can be obtained on application to the Bursar. 


ONBRIDGE SCHOOL.—Scholarships Examina- 


tion on 26th, 27th, and 28th June, 1906. For full particulars apply to the 
Heap MAsTER, School House, Tonbridge. 


AW TUTOR.—R. B. Weir, B.A., LL.B.—All 


Bar and Solicitors’ Exams. Over 80 per cent. successes.—14 Pavilion Parade, 
brighton. 


EGAL ADVICE GIVEN at Low Rate. Students 

for Bar preliminary and Roman law pre . French also taught bya 

native experienced bachelier-és-lettres. Apply, MANAGER, 4 Queen Square Place, 
Bloomsbury. 


EMBROKE, 16 and 17 Lorna Road, Hove, Sussex. 


Individual preparation for University and similar Exams. Number of 

upils, about eight. ome comforts and influence. Recent success, March 1906— 

Cambridge Additionals, rst Class ; Previous, Part I., rst Class ; Previous, Part IL, 
4th Class.—Apply, A. A. von Mertz, B.A., Cantab. 


OUDOUN HOUSE SCHOOL, 1 Loudoun Road, 


N.W.—High-class Preparatory School. Very moderate fees for boarders. 
Modern languages, science, and up-to-date teaching. Fine open site, close to Lord's. 
Good swimming, gymnastics, cricket. 2nd and 7th Scholarships, Winchester. 1st 
Scholarship, Bradfield ; and 1st Scholarship, St. Paul's, 1905.—Write for Prospectus. 


UBLIC SCHOOL SCHOLARSHIPS.—Entrance 
and special tion for Osborne. Half fees to promising pupils to fill 
vacancies. BMALL. HIGH-CLASS PREPARATORY SCHOOL in the Surrey 
Hills, Surrey and Hants border, conducted by a graduate in Holy Orders. S 
and individual attention. Great care bestowed on delicate and backward boys. 
Very healthy locality. Every home comfort. Small classes. List of successes.— 
All information and prospectus on applying to Rev. ——, M.A., care of ORELLANA 
& Co., University and School Agency, 80 Wigmore Street, London, W. 


HAT SCHOOL OR TUTOR? 
WE CAN HELP YOU DECIDE. 
PROSPECTUSES sent gratis of Boys’ and Girls’ SCHOOLS, England and 
abroad ; also tutors for all exams. : 25 to 40 per cent. saved on all schoo! fees by 
Oretiana & Co., 80 Wigmore Street, W. 


| ‘UTOR, euperienced, First-class Honours, late Demy 

of Magdalen, Oxford, visits or receives. Classics, French, German, English, 
Music. Public Schools and Universities (Entrance and Scholarship). Latest 
methods. Would consider residential post. Excellent references.—‘‘ B.A., 
152 Elgin Avenue, W. 


ITMAN’S SHORTHAND.—New Method of Postal Tuition 
under Britain’s highest honoursman. Theory and ar 
Remarkable results.\—Send for Booklet S 32, ALSTON’S CO 
LEGE, BURNLEY. 


OVE, BRIGHTON.—St. Catherine’s School for 


Girls. Modern Education ; entire charge taken of children whose parents 
are travelling or abroad. Preparatory Department for boys on public school lines. 
Holiday home, Croft, Portinscale, Keswick.— Prospectus on application. 


; | ‘O LET from May onward, for one, two, or three 
months, FURNISHED HOUSE, Croft, Keswick (Portinscale). Beautiful 
situation. 


Address—-CROFT, 43 Ventnor Villas, Hove, Brighton. 
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SALES BY AUCTION. 


VALUABLE ENGRAVINGS. 


\ ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
1 will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, May 14, 1906, at One o’clock precisely, valuable 
ENGRAVINGS, including Mezzotint Portraits after Sir Joshua Reynolds and 
others, Line Engravings 7 and after Romney, J. M. W. Turner, W. Faithorne, 
Wille, Greuze, Van Dyck, Boucher, &c., including a porticn of the collection of 
the Right Hon. the Earl of Lovelace, and a small collection of Engravings, the 
property of a Gentleman living in the country, including brilliant impressions, in 
colours, of “‘ Louisa Mildmay,” the Countess of Harrington and Children, Miss 
Theophila Gwatkin, Master Leicester Stanhope, Mrs. Fitzherbert, ‘‘ Delia in the 
Country,” and a fine set of the Cries of London, after Wheatley. 


May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 


THE LIBRARY OF THE LATE G. R. ROGERS, Eso., A SELECTION 
FROM THE LIBRARY OF THE LATE MISS K. H. BETTS, AND 
OTHER PROPERTIES. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C., on TUESDAY, May 15 1906, and two following days, at One 
o'clock precisely, BOOKS and MANUSCRIPTS, including the LIBRARY of 
the late GEORGE RUSSELL ROGERS, Eso. (sold by order of the Executors), 
the property of Mrs. Clark, Belgrave Terrace, Newcastle-on-Tyne, a portion of the 
Library of Miss K. H. Betts (deceased), Wortham Manor, Suffolk (sold by order of 
the administrator to the estate), and other properties, comprising Sporting Works, 
Books on Natural History and —. etry, Historical Works, Collection of 
William Morris's Writings, Illustrated French Publications, Chap-Books, Scottish 
History, Archzological and Topographical Works, Voyages and Travels, Numis- 
matic ks, Militarv, Civil War, and other Tracts, Children’s Books, Architec- 
ture, Books on the Fine Arts, &c., Works Illustrated by Caldecott, Cruikshank, 
Leech, “‘ Phiz, ’ Stothard, Birket Foster, &c., Milton’s Poems, 1673, Ackermann’s 
Oxford, Cambridge, Winchester, &c., 5 vols., Scarce Early Printed Books. First 
Editions of Modern Authors, Periodical Literature, &c. 
May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 


THE IMPORTANT SERIES OF ROMAN BRONZE COINS, THE 
PROPERTY OF THE LATE C. E. MACKERELL, Eso. 

ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
I will SELL_ by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C., on WEDNESDAY, May 16, 1906, and two following davs, at One 
o'clock precisely, the important SERIES OF ROMAN BRONZE COINS and 
afew GREEK SILVER CUINS, collected by the late C. E. MACKERELL, 
Esq., F.R.N.S. (sold by order of the Executors), 

May be viewed two days prior. Illustrated Catalogues may be had. 


H. SOTHERAN & CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS AND PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS IN INDIA, THE COLONIES, AMERICA, 


AND ABROAD. 
A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purch S number free. 


LIBRARIES PURCHASED OR VALUED AND CATALOGUED AND 
ARRANGED. 


Telegraphic Address: BooKMEN, Lonpon. Codes: Unicope and AB C. 
Telephone: CENTRAL 1515. 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 
BOOKS—HATCHARDS. 


BOOKSELLERS TO THE KING AND QUEEN, 187 Piccapitty, W. 
Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged and Catalogued. All the New and 
Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-books, &c. New Choice Bindings for Presents. 
Post orders promptly executed. Usual cash discounts. 


OCKROACHES clearzd with BLATTIS, used 


everywhere with unfailing success since Mr. E. Howarth, F.Z.S., destroyed 
a plague of them at Sheffield Workhouse. Supplied by order to H.M. the King at 
Sandringham. Recommended by Dr. H. Woodward, FRS., and Canon Kinton 
Jacques, R.D. Tins, 1/3, 2/3, 4/6.—Howartu&Farr, 471 Cooks MoorRd., Sheffield. 


ORIENT-ROYAL MAIL LINE 


TO AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, & TASMANIA. 


EAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for the 
above COLONIES, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, MAR. 
SEILLES, NAPLES, PORT SAID, and COLOMBO. 
F. GREEN & CO., Head Offices: 
Managers | LNDERSON, ANDERSON & CO., } Fenchurch London. 


For P. ¢ apply to the latter firm at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to 
the Branch Office. 28 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, S.W. 


Pp & COMPANY'S INDIA, CHINA, AND AUSTRALIAN MAIL 
. SERVICES. 
at 


O FREQUENT SAILINGS TO GIBRALTAR, MARSEILLES, 
MALTA, EGYPT, ADEN, BOMBAY, KURRACHEE, 
TASMAN IA, and New Zealan 


TA, CEYLON, ov CHINA, JAPAN, AUSTRALIA, 
Pp CHEAP RETURN TICKETS, PLEASURE CRUISES and 
. . ROUND THE WORLD TOURS. For Particulars 


apply at the London Offices, 122 Leadenhall Street, E.C., or Northumberland 
Avenue, W.C. 


hotels and Boarding touses. 


ELY CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors will find First Class Hotel Accommodation at the 
** LAMB” Family Hotel, which is situated close to the Cathedral. 


MODERATE TERMS. Omnibus meets all trains. 
Proprietor, S. AIREY. 


RIGHTON.—Str. EDMUND’S (High-class, Old- 

established) BOARDING-HOUSE, 12 Regency Square, West Pier. Smoke 

and Bath Rooms, Electric light, Chess, Draughts, Whist, Bridge and other games. 
From 35s.—Telegrams : ‘‘ Ciaxton, Brighton.” Nat. Tel. 980 X. 


ASTBOURNE.—St. Jude’s, Cornfield Terrace. 


Board Residence. One minute from the Sea, Devonshire Park and 


GREAT BOULDER PROPRIETARY. 


THE twelfth annual general meeting of the Great Boulder Proprietary Gold Mines, 
Limited, was held on April 30, at the Great Eastern Hotel, Liverpool Street, E.C., 
Mr. G. P. Doolette (the Chairman of the Company) presiding. 
The Chairman said: I would like to say that our annual meetings have in- 
variably been the occasion of pleasure to you as well as to your directors, because 
of the success that we have always been able to report from year to year. And 
despite the accident that the annual returns for the year under review are some- 
what less than they were in 1904, the extensive developments that we have to 
record more than counterbalance the shortage which is shown in the returns, and it 
is with great satisfaction that I say that never in its history has the Company been 
able to record such material prosperity. The developments for the year have added 
206,535 tons, containing 173,523 0zs. of gold, to our ore reserves, which, after 
deducting the ore milled for the year, viz., 132,052 tons, show an actual increase of 
Over 75,000 tons, the ore reserves being at the end of the year 453,649 tons, contain« 
ing 456,379 ozs. of fine gold, having a money value of £1,893,800, which is the 
largest amount of ore-values the company has ever shown. The outlook, there- 
fore, for the Company is an exceedingly satisfactory one, and points to the mainte- 
nance of our dividends for many years to come, thus establishing the Great 
Boulder Proprietary Company’s shares as a gilt-edged security among mining 
investments. The Great Boulder mine is said to be second only, as a gold 
producer and dividend payer in Western Australia. The output of gold for the 
eleven years of its existence has been nearly £4,500,090, and nearly half of this 
amount has been distributed to the shareholders by way of dividends. I have 
heard a little disappointment expressed that the directors are not paying a 
bonus this year. A bonus was paid last year because at the previous 
annual meeting it was promised that if there was a surplus at the end 
of the year, after the company’s requirements had m met and due pro- 
vision made for depreciation, such surplus would be distributed to the share- 
holders. During the year under review, however, we have had a large capital 
expenditure of over £50,000, which has come out of revenue without interfering 
with the regular dividends, the benefit of which you are having at present, and will 
have as time goes on. One of the satisfactory features in connection with our deve- 
lopment is that the average value of the ore is well maintained (being 1°120 0z.), 
and that the returns from the ore treated are kept well within thisvalue. It cannot 
be considered as other than satisfactory that on the year’s working we have made 
the handsome profit of £320,258, which has not only enabled us to maintain our 
regular quarterly dividends, and to provide for the capital expenditure in the 
equipment of the Hamilton Shaft, and the addition of accessories to the mill for the 
reduction of costs, but also to pass to the reserve fund the sum of £ 35,000, bringing 
that fund up to £160,000. We intend, next year, to still further augment this 
amount, so that when 1 have again the pleasure of addressing you I shall be able 
to report that we have the whole of the capital of the conaeny intact incash. A 
reference to the accounts will show that we will have the whole of our reserve fund 
in cash, which will, 1 am sure, meet with your approval. Another satisfactory 
feature of our work for the year has been the appreciable reduction in costs that has 
taken place. The Chairman concluded by moving: ‘‘ That the report and accounts 
for the year ended 31 December, 1905, as presented and issued to the shareholders, 
be, and are hereby, received and adopted ; also that, in accordance with the recom- 
mendation of the directors, the sum of £35,000 be transferred to depreciation 
fund account, and that the sum of £5,148 be carried forward to the credit of the 
year 1906.” 

, Mr. G. M. Inglis seconded the motion, which was unanimously agreed to, with- 
out discussion. 

A vote of thanks to the Chairman and directors terminated the proceedings. 


CALLENDER’S CABLE COMPANY. 


Tue tenth ordinary general meeting of Callende-’s Cable and Construction Com- 
pany, Limited, was held on May 10 at Hamilton House, Victoria Embankment, 
E.C., under the presidency of Mr. Henry Drake, the chairman. 

The Secretary (Mr. H. E. Harrison) read the usual notice and report. 

The Chairman said that when he had the pleasure of meeting them last year he 
mentioned that the business was much more prosperous then than it was in the 
previous year, and he thought that the accounts fully bore out what he then said. 
Asa matter of fact, the profits were £22,009 more than in the previous year. As 
to the property at Erith—after allowing £13,000 for depreciation and transferring 
£1,709 worth of plant to Leigh—standing at £313,991, as per the certificate of 
Messrs. Bramwell and Harris, he need hardly enlarge upon the immense value of 
that certificate, because Messrs. Bramwell and Harris were engineers of the 
highest standing, and it secured the shareholders from any mistake from over- 
estimating. Continuing, the Chairman said : ‘‘ Goodwill and patents stand at 
nil as heretofore. That means that all sums which have been paid—and they 
have been many—for patents have been charged to profits, and although this 
item stands at nil in the accounts, it does not diminish its actual value. The 
stock in hand at Erith is £100,705, as compared with £115,480. It is very satis- 
factory to know that, although we are doing more business, we have managed to 
keep down the stock. Expenditure on contracts in course of execution and patterns 
stand at £113,966, as against £98,251. Sundry debtors are £193,256, as against 
£184,909. The money retained by corporations for due fulfilment of contracts 1s 
£t15,323, against £94,356. Thisis a sore subject for us, because we get no interest 
on this money. At the same time, we should not get the work if we did not lock 
it up, and the only satisfaction to us is that we can afford to do it. Cash at bank 
and in hand and bills receivable amount to £59,759, as against 419,342, which is 
very satisfactory, because it shows that the accounts have been better looked 
after. Shares and investments in other companies amount to £76,796, as against 
£57,913. That is a fluctuating quate : ut we are obliged to take shares 
in payment for some of our work. he Anchor Cable Company stands at 
£87,308, as against £86,137. The profit and loss account shows that the profit for 
the year, after deducting all charges on manufacturing accounts and contracts, 
amounts to £124,541, as compared with £94,163. The general expenses amount to 
£28,652, and other items on that side of the account bring that figure up to 
£45,446, leaving a balance to carry down of £79,094. Adding the amount brought 
from 1904, we have a total of £102,501, and after writing off the depreciation items 
mentioned and interest on Debenture stock and Preference dividend, there is a 
balance of £65,171. We propose out of this to pay a dividend on the Ordinary 
shares at the rate of 10 per cent. per annum, free of income-tax, being 10s. per share, 
of which 5s. was paid on November 1, 1905, and 5s. will be paid on May 31, 1906, 
and to pay a bonusof ss. per share on May 31, leaving £38,921 to be carried 

ear we have had since the 


forward. This, I may add, is the most satisfactory y 
Company was first constituted. I now beg to move the adoption of the report and 
accounts.” 


Sir J. Fortescue Flannery, Bart., seconded the motion, and several shareholders 
having expressed satisfaction with the results achieved, and Mr. W. O. Callender 
(managing director) having said the shareholders were to be congratulated upon the 
company having been able to do avery largely increased business upon an increased 
expenditure of £4,000, it was carried unanimously. o 

Mr. Elliott moved that the minimum remuneration of £900 to which the directors 
were entitled under the articles be increased by the sum of £1,200, d this was 
seconded by Mr. Pollock ; but after some discussion, in the course o which it was 
pointed out that in addition to the remuneration mentioned the directors were 


‘Theatre. Also within a few minutes of all the principal Shops and Station. Bath- 
room (h.c.) Drainage perfect and very latest. Sanitary Certificate. Excellent 
cooking and attendance.—Apply, ProrrigTREss. 


entitled to 2} per cent. upon the net | es the Chairman said that a special meet- 
ing would be called for the purpose of dealing with the matter. 
{ The dividend and bonus as recommended were declared. 
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12 May, 1906 


ROBINSON COLD MINING 
COMPANY, LIMITED. 


BALANCE SHEET at 31st December, 1905. 
Dr. 


550,070 Shares of £5 each oe 
Profits Reinvested in the Under- 
taking— 

Transfer from Appropriation Account, 
as per Balance Sheet, 31st December, 

Transfer from Profit and Loss Asseune 

Profit on 2,100 Robinson Central Deep, 
Ltd., Working Capital Shares sold 
during 1905. oe oe 


Dividends Unpaid.. oe ee 
Dividend No. 27— 
Declared December, 1905 ee oe 


Sundry Creditors— 

On account of Wages for December, 
1905, payable in January, 190%, 
Stores, &c. ee ee ee 

Transvaal Government : On account of 
Profits Tax ‘or the year 1905.. ee 


Profit and Loss Account .. oe ee 


Nore.—There are further liabilities on 
account of Shares subscribed for in other 
Companies, viz. :— 

Chamber of Mines Labour Impor- 
tation Agency, Ltd.—£2 2s. per 
Share uncal'ed on 3,617 Shares .. 

Co-operative Exchange Yard, Ltd. 
—£64 per Share uncalled on 61 
Shares .. 

Rand Mutual Co., Ltd.— 
4&9 per Share uncalled on 251 
Shares .. oe oe 

Witwatersrand Native Labour pw 
sociation, Ltd.—Ss. per Share 
uncalled on 723 Shares .. ee 


474893 


3,994 


£14,047 18 


Cr. 
By Property— 
Mynpacht and 23°34 Deep 
Level Claims .. oe ee 
Fordsburg Stands oe ee 


Mine Development— 
Incline Shafts .. oo 
Development .. ee ee 
Machinery, Plant and Buildings 
Dams and Reservoirs .. oe 


Stores and Materials— 
On Hand.. ae 
In Transit oe ee oe 997 


Live Stock and Vehicles . e 
Furniture at Mine.. ee oe 


Investments— 

8,769 Robinson Central Deep, 
Ltd., Shares, sub- 
scribe? at £2 per 
Share .. oe ee 

3617 Chamber of Mines 
Labour Importation 
Agency, Ltd., Shares 
of £3 each, 18s. paid 

6: Co-operative Exchange 
Yard, Ltd., Shares of 
£80 each, £16 paid .. 

723 Witwatersrand Native 
Labour Association, 
Ltd., Shares of £r 
each, 12s. paid and 2ss. 
deposit es 1.337 
251 Rand Assurance 
Co., Ltd., Shares of 
each, paid .. 251 


Bearer Share Warrants ee 
Sundry Debtors and Payments in Advance 


Carried forward .. 
Go2 


° 


17 


2,750,000 © oO 


190,888 ro 
246,901 13 9 


nN 


6,648 7 7 
444,438 11 6 
10,¢92 12 2 


247,500 © 0 


73,067 8 9 
75322 0 


£3,600,420 12 6 


533 3 6 
2,789,804 8 5 


8,000 


43,000 0 0 

350,000 0 

11,634 3 2 
8 


35,422 12 0 


2 
16,130 7 2 
100 0 oO 
100 0 
° 
° 
° 
° 
23,387 17 0 
1,575 319 
omnes 41,265 3 2 
6s 15,618 5 1 
ee 4 3,251,328 19 9 


4, s. d. 
Brought forward oe oe ++ 19 g 
Cash— 
On call, bearing Interest .. 291,044 7 8 
At Bankersandinhand .. 5,848 rr rr 
296,892 19 7 


Gold Consignment Account.. oe ee ee §2,20§ 13 2 


£3,6c0,420 12 6 


Working Revenue and Expenditure Account for the Year ended 
3ist December, 1905. 


Dre. L s. d, 
To Mining .. ee oe 190,126 7 2 
Development .. on ee § 6 
Milling .. oe «64,404 8 2 
Cyaniding oe oe oe 37.472 16 3 
Chlorination and Vanning .. os ‘eo ‘ih 8,907 6 2 
Accumulated Sands .. ee oe oe 475 8 
” Slimes .. 5,912 3 
General Expenses .. es 15,772 6 2 
Head Office Expenses os 9,993 17 7 
— 370,769 12 7 
Balance to Profit and Loss Account 547236 9 3 
£918,006 1 10 
Cr. 
By Gold Account .. se ee 913 303 14 
Sundry Mine Revenue ee se oe 4,702 6 11 


Profit and Loss Account for the Year ended 3ist December, 1905. 


Dr. 4 s. d. © 

To Commission and Exchange .. as ee ia 1,661 8 10 
Legal Expenses .. oe és ae oe ee 1,755 3 2 
Profit Tax for 1905 47,254 1 3 


Dividends— 
No. 26 of 8 per cent., declared June, 1905 ee 
No. 27 of 9 per cent., declared December, 1905 


220,000 
247,509 0 O 


_ 467,500 0 

Written off Plant, Development, &c. oe , 42,414 6 6 
Transferred to Profits, Reinvested in the Vader 

taking oe ee 246,901 13 9 


3 
Balance carried to Sheet... oe 75,322 0 


£383,058 13 4 


Cr. 

By Balance from 1924 ee ee ee es 328,394 18 
Balance from Revenue Account ee 547,235 9 3 


Sundry Revenue— 
Dividends received on the Company's holdirg in Robinson 
Centra! Deep, Ltd., Shares ui 
Interest received on Deposits for 1905 


3,507 12 0 
3919 14 © 


£383,058 13 


L. REYERSBACH, Acting Chairman. 
F. DRAKE, Director. 
S. C. STEIL, Secretary. 


We have examined the Books and Accounts of the Robinson Gold Mining 
Company, Ltd., for the twelve months ended 31st December last, and certify the 
above statement to be a full and fair Balance Sheet, and properly drawn up so as to 
exhibit a true and correct position of the affairs of the Company as on that date 
The securities have been exhibited to us, and found in order. 


C. L. ANDERSSON & CO., ) 
H. J. MACRAE, ; Auditors. 
Incorporated Accountants, 


Johannesburg, 23rd March, 1906. 


At the Annual General Meeting the Chairman, Mr. L. Reyersbach, in sub- 
mitting the reports and accounts for 1905, said an all-round advance had 
been made. Owing to the greater labour force available, the profit earned had 
been substantially increased. Ore Reserves had been added to, and the profit 
per ton milled also showed a considerable improvement. Compared with the 
results of 1904, the tonnage milled showed an increase of 53,773 tons ; the amount 
earned was greater by £194,690 2s. 8d., and the recovery value per ton in the 
aggregate was 3s. 3°4d. higher. This improvement was due to some extent to the 
fact that stopes, especially in the South Reef, were carried narrower, and that 
18°3 per cent. were discarded as waste, as against 12°7 per cent. during 1904. The 
revenue per ton milled was also increased by g'4d., through extended treatment 
of accumulated slimes. During January and February of the current year 
56,175 tons were milled, yielding gold to the value of £153,630 ss. 3d., equal to 
56s. 6d. per ton, and the working profit for the two months was £96,998 12s. 6d. 
For the current month the profit is estimated to be about £50,000, and he had 
every reason to hope that this rate would be maintained. 
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The following Notice is not issued for the parpose of inviting subscriptions, but by 
way of information only, and no applications will be entertained unless the 
same are made on the footing of and with reference to the Prospectus 
referred to below, copies of which can be obtained from the Solicitors, 
Bankers, Brokers, and at the Offices. of the Company. 


THE ANGLO-FRENCH HERALD 
MOTOR COMPANY, LTD. 


(Incorporated under the Companies Acts, 1862 to 1990.) 


CAPITAL - - = = = = £120,000, 
Divided into 120,000 SHARES of £1 each. 


Company is issuing a Prospectus, which has been filed with the Registrar of 
™ Joint Stock Companies, in accordance with the Companies Act, 1900, inviting 
subscriptions for 
75,000 SHARES AT PAR, 
Of which 53,000 Shares of £1 each have been underwritten, 

Payable as follows :—1S, per Share on Seeieaien, 4s. per Share on Allotment, 
5s. per Share ore month after Allotment, 5s, per Share two months after 
Allotment, and 5s, per Share three months after Allotment. 

The Shares may be paid up in full on or at any time after Allotment. Interest 
will be allowed on prepayments at the rate of Four per cent. perannum. Share 

Warrants to Bearer will be issued if required. 


The SUBSCRIPTION LIST, on the footing of the Prospectus, will 
CLOSE on or before WEDNESDAY, the i6th day of May, 1906. 


Directors. 
SIR THOMAS DEVEREUX PILE, Bart., J.P., D.L., Henley House, 
Avenue Road, Regent's Park, N. W. 
SIR RICHARD CARNAC TEMPLE, Bart., C.1.E., The Nash, Kempsey, 
Worcestershire. 
REGINALD LASSEN, 14 Glasshouse Street, London, W., Partner in firm of 
E BARON DE LA GRANGE OTARD 
LE BARON LA GRANGE 
3, Rue Jean Goujon, Paris. ) 
M. [ROBERT DUPUY D'ANGEAC, 
Cognac (Charente), France, 2 2 
M. FERNAND OUTREY, s9 Rue de Pomhieu, Paris, Landed Proprietor. 
M. RAOUL RACINE, 20 Rue de la Trémoille, Paris, Merchant, formerly Judge 
of the Commercial Court in Paris, Chevalier de Légion d’Honneur. 


Bankers. 
Loxypon :—THE NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK OF ENGLAND, 
LIMITED, Bishopsgate Street Within, London, E.C., and all Branches. 
Paris: SOCIETE MARSEILLAISE DE CREDIT INDUSTRIEL ET 
COMMERCIAL ET DE DEPOTS, 4 Rue Auber, Paris. 


Solicitors. 
To the Company: ASHURST, MORRIS, CRISP & CO., 17 Throgmorton 
Avenue, London, E.C. 
To the Vendors: VALLANCE & Co., Lombard House, London, E.C. 


Brokers. 
LAZENBY BROS. & PAINE, 20 Copthall Avenue, and Stock Exchange, 


London, E.C. 
Auditors. 
REEVE, PARKER & Co., Chartered Accountants, 2 Coleman Street, E.C. 


Technical Engineer. 
M. MARTIGNONI, 906 Rue de Gravel, Leva!lois-Perret, Paris. 


Secretary and Registered Office (fro tev.). 
E. LAWRENCE MACKILLOP, C.A., 2 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 


The Prospectus, amongst other things, states as follows :— 

This Company has been formed with the object set out in the Memorandum of 
Association, and in particular for the purpose of purchasing as a going concern 
and further developing the well-known motor facturing busi carried on 
by La Société Anonyme des Moteurs et Automobiles Herald (hereinafter referred 
to as ‘* The Société Herald”, of 5 & 7 Rue Carnot Levallois-Perret, Paris. 

“The Société Herald” was established in the year 1901, with the object of 
manufacturing motor cars embodying all the latest improvements and requirements. 
This object has been achieved, and with the assistance of the best technical experts 
available, engines, touring cars, cabs and omnibuses of the best type have been and 
are being manfactured in the factories of the Société. 

Amongst the objects for which the Company has been formed are the manufacture 
and sale of any and every type of motor cars, omnibus chassis, cabs, delivery 
wagons, lorries, stationary motors, and all accessories thereto. 

“he numerous testimonials which ‘* The Société Herald ” has received testify as 
to the value and efficiency of the type of cars which it has manufactured, and in 
consequence of its reputation it is in a position to find a ready market for its 
engines. 

“The Société Herald” has applied for and been granted 
connection with its motors in France, Germany, England, the 
other countries, which this Company acquire. 

In the past two years it has ihad. amongst its many successes, the following :— 
In August, 1905,it won the Quinones de Leon Cup by the boat “‘ Herald I.” at 
Aix les Bains, the Deutsch de la Meurthe prize and the Henri Menier prize. But 
the most interesting success. was the Regularity Cup won in that year in the Com- 
piégne Touring Contest, where the Herald type was represented by a team of 
three cars. In all, ithas won upwards of twenty prizes in the different contests in 
which it has competed. 

These results show that ‘‘ The Société Herald” is unquestionably in the first 
rank as far as technical and practical construction are concerned. 

The works are situated at 5 and 7 Rue Carnot aforesaid, and are held on lease. 
They have been fully equipped with all necessary machinery, and comprise the 
usual foundry and finishing shops, designing room, etc., containing trade plant and 
machinery, electric light installation and fittings, tools, belting, testing machine, 
drawings, designs, etc., all of which are set out in an inventory made for the pur- 
poses of valuation. 

. Anumber of omnibus chassis are in course of construction in the works, and it is 
intended to give special attention to ‘this branch of the business, the present 
‘demand for omnibus chassis being so large. 

The Company has been fortunate enough to retain the services of M. Martignoni, 
the present technical Manager and Engineer, who has been associated with ‘‘ The 
Société Herald ” since its inception. There will, therefore, be no break in the con- 
tinuity of the expert management. 

Two valuations of the assets, apart from the stock-in-trade to be taken over by 
this Company, have been made—one by Mr. Frederick Rice Goodwin, Managin 
Director of the Star Motor Agency, Limited, and the other a joint report | 
valuation of avery exhaustive nature made by Mr. L. Bodard, Engineer of the 
School of Science and Arts, and of the Central College of Arts and Manufactures ; 
Eapert to the Council of Prefecture of the Seine ; Engineer and Technical Director 
of Finance and Industry ; and by Mr. B. Marinovitch, Engineer of the Central 
College of Arts and Manufactures, Chevalier of the Legion of Honour, and Con- 
Sulting Engineer. 


Mr. Goodwin's report is as follows :— 


tents for and in 
nited States and 


“London, April 27th, 1996. 
To the Directors, The Anglo-French Herald Motor Company, Ltd., London. 
Dear Sirs.—I have inspected the establishment of the Société des Moteurs et 
Automobiles Herald at their factory at 5 and 7 Rue Carnot Levallois-Perret, and 


also the premises of the same Company, comprising their General Offices and Sale 

Rooms at 29 Avenue de la Grande Armée, is. 1 found the factories were admir- 

ably set out for the purposes of the business carried on and very conveniently 

situated, being within one kilometre of the City of Paris. I find the machinery 

oe plant generally is of good class and well adapted for the purposes of the 
usiness. 

‘“‘T have also carefully inspected the designs, patterns and patents belonging to 
the Herald Company, and find that these ‘are undoubtedly of great value. There 
are at the present time a large number of Herald Chassis and Herald Motors under 
construction, which I am informed are being prepared for clients. I have also care- 
fully inspected the Herald Omnibus Chassis, and have found that this chassis in 
particular is carried out in a most excellent manner, being in my opinion the best 
that has yet been manufactured. 1 am satisfied that good preparations have been 
made for the further extension of the output of this Company. 

**I estimate the real value of the plant, machinery, patterns, patents, and draw- 
ings, fixtures, without reference to the goodwill, to be in total £62,509. 

“ Very faithfully yours. (Sgd.) FREDERICK RICE GOODWIN.” 

The following is translated from the joint report of Mr. L. Bodard and Mr. B. 
Marinovitch :— 

“In conclusion, the principal effort, naturally very costly, of the Société Herald 
up to the present has been towards the establishment of types which can now be 
considered as having been brought to a state of efficiency, as already stated in this 


report. 

“The Société Herald did not consider it prudent to push the development of the 
commercial side of its business before being assured as regards the above point. 
Notwithstanding, however, a very restricted publicity, the Société has delivered 
more than 200 cars. 

“ After the proofs which have been shown us, our own personal investigations 
and the trial of a certain number of cars which we were able to examine during 
actual pep we are convinced that this type of motor is a good one, and that it 
possesses all the technical elements of success, and is capable of great development, 
provided sufficient capital be available. 

“* With the means of production possessed by the Société Herald,and further, by 
their co-operation of manufacturing firms secured by it, we believe that the Société 
Herald will be able to work economically, and will consequently be in a position to 
obtain good results, having regard to the growing development of the automobile 
industry, and especially in respect of its a) oggenoe for industrial purposes, ordinary 
transport, cartage, town service, &c. e experiments of the Société Herald 
specially qualify it for this class of work. 

“‘The Société Herald has expended on its plant, drawings, experiments, and 
patents, as well as on the production of different types of motors and their develop- 
ment, nearly 1,800,000 francs (£72,000). This sum is partly represented by the 
assets of the Company, as shown by the inventory, and the difference appears 
justified by the value of the types, which have an acknowledged good reputation 

“* Finally, and in reply to the question which has been ee | to us, we consider 
that the value of the assets of the Company above-mentioned—viz., the plant, 
drawings, plans, marks, and patents, together with the facilities for production 
and the contracts of sale which the Société Herald) possesses— may be fixed at 
about 1,500,000 francs (£60,000), 

“*(Signed) Paris, April 27th, 1906. 
“'L. BODARD, A. & M. & E.C.P. 
MARINOVITCH, Engineer, E.C.P.” 

Mr. W. Worby Beaumont, M.Inst.C.E., M.Inst.Mech.E., M.I.E.E., the 
recognised expert on motor bus traffic, in his report to the Directors of the 
Alliance Motor Bus Company, Limited, dated gth April, 1906, refers to the Herald 
Omnibus Chassis, and the following is extracted from his report :— : 

“‘T have also examined the Herald Omnibus Chassis and find that it is of higher 
power than those in general use. It is well made, and» suitable for the work of any 
part of London. 

‘The higher power with which these chassis are provided is accompanied with 
corresponding strength and dimensions of the working parts, and this should 
result in economy of time in running without excessive maximum speeds, and in 
reliability.” 

With the working capital provided, the Directors will be in a 
Position to exeeute orders on a large scale, and taking a very 
conservative figure of a turn-over of £120,000 per annum (the 
orders executed since ist January, 1906, and those now in hand 
amount to about £105,000, the benefit of which passes to this 
Company), and, taking only 25 per cent. as the minimum profit 
thereon, the following figures may be safely assumed :— 


Amount of sales .. £120,000 0 0 
Expenditure thereon by the Company 


for raw material and workmanship 90,000 0 ) 0 
Leaving a gross profitof .. .. £30,000 0 0 

Net profit .. £22,000 0 0 


which estimate the Directors believe may be reasonably expected to considerably 
increase each year, taking into consideration the present reputation of the car, the 
Agencies which have been established and which will be augmented in all parts of 
the world, and the general increased demand for motor cars. 

Since the beginning of January this year till the end of May, the Société 
Herald will have already delivered, in construction, or completely finished motors, 
motor cars (10, 16, 30 and 40 h.p.), omnibus chassis and cab chassis to an approxi- 
mate amount of £58,000. A written confirmation of this has been given to the 
Vendors under date 14th April, 1906, by the Board of Directors of ‘‘ The Société 
Herald.” It will therefore be seen that the above estimate of a minimum turnover 
of £120,c00 should be exceeded. 

At the present time there are twenty Herald motor cabs in London which have 
been purchased by the Metropolitan Cab Company, which Company is now 
negotiating for the delivery of more. Negotiations are also pending for the sale 
of other motor cars, omnibus chasses and cabs for the years 1906 and 1907. 

The estimated profit on these figures would provide a dividend of over 18 per 
cent. on the present capital, and should the production of the first year amount to 
a sum in excess of £120,000, as is anticipated, the gross profits would proportion- 
ately increase, without a corresponding increase in the general expenses. 

The purchase price payable by the Company for the business, including the 
leases, patents, the whole of the machinery, the instalment and plant, has been 
fixed by Messrs. Hamon & Co., of 8 Place de l'Opera, Paris (who are the Vendors 
to the Company), at £67,000, yeyeble as to £45,000 in fully paid Shares of the 
Company and £22,000 in cash or fully paid Shares of the Company at the option of 
the Directors, or partly in cash and partly in Shares. 

The stock-in-trade will be paid for out of the moneys provided by this issue, 
the price to be fixed by valuation, which isin no case to exceed the cost price to 
the present owners. 

No specific portion of the purchase consideration is allocated to goodwill. 

The business will be taken over as a going concern, and this Company will be 
entitled to the profits as from the first day of January, 1906. 

The present owners will retain the cash in hand and the book debts due as on 
that day and all securities for the same, and will discharge all liabilities of every 
kind up to and as on that day, and credit will be given by the present owners in 
respect of all moneys received by them in part-payment of or on account of un- 
completed orders, whilst on the other hand credit will be given to them for the 
amounts paid by them in respect thereof. 

The Company will thus take over the business free from all liabilities other than 
pending trade contracts and engagements, rents for the works, and the usual 
outgoings. ‘ 

The prospectus contains particulars.of contracts and other information to satisfy 
the requirements of the Companies Act (1900). Copies of the contracts and reports 
can be seen at the offices of the Solicitors of the Company between 11 A.M. and 

P.M. 

. The prospectus and forms of gapteation may be obtained from the Sclicitors, 
Bankers, or trokers, and at the Offices of the Company. 
Dated 11th May, 1906. 
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The Saturday Review. 12 May, 1906 


The New Society 


EVERY THURSDAY. PRICE ONE SHILLING. 
The First Number Now Ready. 


THE CROWN is a weekly paper of character and scope that have hitherto 
been impossible of attainment. Its distinctiveness is not that of mere singularity, 
although it surpasses all other publications in respect to features that have 
never formed part of a periodical for the Court and Society. 


A superbly painted portrait of Her Majesty the Queen is the first of an 
artistic series of exquisitely reproduced portraits of distinguished ladies, each 
portrait being an elegant supplement, detachable for the boudoir. 


In each issue is also presented a cleverly executed humorous cartoon in 
colours, detachable in similar way for the billiard or smoking room. 


~ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION TERMS. 


52 WEEKS. 
Including postage to any part of United Kingdom and special issues £215 O 
Ditto with bound volume of portrait, cartoon, or music... i . £3 00 
Ditto with two bound volumes ... ose bes .. £8 5 O 
Ditto with three bound volumes... ose ‘iin .. £310 O 


Half-yearly or quarterly subscriptions accepted at proportionate rates, excepting 
that the portraits, cartoons, or music are supplied unbound. 


On Sale at all Bookstalls and of Booksellers and Newsagents. 
SPECIMEN COPY, POST FREE, Is. 


EDITORIAL AND ADVERTISEMENT OFFICES— 


CHARING CROSS HOUSE, 29a CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.C. 


PUBLISHING OFFICES— 
LONDON AND COUNTY PRINTING WORKS, Bazaar Buildings, Drury Lane, LONDON, W.C. 


i Proprietors by Sporriswoopg TD., 5 New-street , E.C., and Published by Recinatp Wesster Pace, at the Office, 

Street, Strand, in the Parish of St. Paul, in the County 12 1906. 
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